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AT THE ALTAR. 





The word is spoken, 
Hand to hand and heart to heart; 
Though all other ties be broken, 
Time these bonds will never part. 


Thou hast taken her in sadness 
At the altar’s holy shrine, 
oh! remember in her gladneas 
She is thine and only thine. 


In so fair a temple never 
Aught cam-hope to come; 

God's will to do and striving ever 
Makes so fair a shrine its home, 


Each che other's will possessing, 

See that care ne‘’er clouds her brow; 
She'll be thine, and thine forever, 

And a shield to her be thou, 


_——- — 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,"’ 





‘*BRUNA’S STORY,’’ “‘A GIRL’S DE- 


SPAIR,”’ ‘“‘TWICE MAR- 


RIED,’’ ETO., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXI1.—(CONTINUED. ) 
,IR HUGH glanced back to the window; 
S they were alone ; Montagu Arnold had 
left them, passing out on to the veran- 
dah without attracting their attention. 

Without the slightest diminution of the 
tenderness of his manner, Sir Hugh led 
Cecil toa chair, and gently making her sit 
down, he knelt down beside her and encir- 
cled her with his arms ; the girl’s fair head 
fell heavily upon his shoulder, the tears 
were rolling down her cheeks, and he 
could feel how the slight form trembled in 
his arms. 

Her intense agitation seemed to give him 
calmness ; a guilty woman would not have 
been so agitated, he thought, as he bent 
his head over hers until his cheek rested 
on her hair. 

‘‘Now tell me, darling,’’ he said tenderly. 
‘Here, in my arms, tell me all, and you 
will see how merciful I can be, and how 
easily I can forgive, it there is anything to 
forgive you, my dearest.’’ 

“Am I that, Hugh ?”’ she asked, with 
her wet cheek resting upon his shoulder, 
her whole heart going out in response to 
the tenderness of his manner; she had 
never loved him more dearly than she did 
now, when she was about to lose him. 

“Are you what, dear ?”’ he queried gen- 
tly, vaguely alarmed at her manner. 

‘‘Your dearest ?’”’ she said, scarcely above 
her breath. 

‘““My very dearest,” he answered fendly. 
“My very dearest in all this wide, wide 
world.” 

A shiver shook her from head to foot, a 
shiver as of intense cold. He slowly en- 
deavored to release himself from her, but 
her hands tightened over his, 

“You are leaving me ?’’ she said faintly, 
looking up at him with wet eyes. 

“Iam only going to shut the window, 
love ; you seem cold.” 

‘No, I am not cold, and 1 like the air,” 
she answered faintly ; and he knelt down 
beside her again and drew her tondly into 
the shelter of his strong arms. 

Her tears had ceased now ; she was look- 
ing up at him with dim, drowned eyes, 
Which yet saw all the tenderness in his ex- 
pression, the grave, proud beauty of the 
face on which she was gazing, perhaps for 
the last time, 

She knew that within the next hour the 
love-story of her life would be over; he 
himself had said that the only thing he could 
not forgive her was love gained and re- 
tained by deliberate falsehoods and deceit, 





and ever since they had met she had been 
a living lie, the incarnation of falsehood ! 

Oh, how terrible it seémed to think of the 
love and tenderness dying out of his eyes, 
and hatred growing there in their stead— 
hatred and contempt. 

He had been so angry at the thought that 
she had deceived him about Montagu Ar- 
nold ; the look in his eyes had seemed to 
give her physical pain when he looked an- 
grily at her. 

Ah, if she could but die now in his arms, 
with her head upon his breast, her hand in 
his! If this heavily laboring heart, which 
the doctors had told her would kill her 
some day, would only break now and spare 
her further suffering! Her eyes were dim 
and misty, her lips pallid ; there wasacold 
moisture on her white brow as she rested 
in his arms, longing for death. 

“Cecil !’ Sir Hugh said gently, but it 
seemed as if she scarcely heard him, and 
he repeated her name. ‘Cecil, my ,darl- 
ing !’’ he urged tenderly, “I am afraid you 
areill. Let me call Laura or your maid, 
I will come to you again when you are 
stronger.’’ 

The words seemed to rouse her a little. 

“No, no,” she said hurriedly. “No, I 
am ready ; I am quite ready.” 

She haa raised her head from bis shoul- 
der as she spoke, but she still clung to him 
with her cold, trembling bands. 

“Hold me,’’ she said wildly. ‘Hold me, 
Hugh, tor soon you will put me out of your 
arms and out of your heart for ever.”’ 

“That is impossible, love”? he whispered 
tenderly. “I could not cease to love you 
if I would !’ 

“You could not cease to love the woman 
you think I am,” she said sadly; ‘but 
when you know the real Cecil, you will 
wonder that you ever loved her, Hugh,”’ 
Her arms crept up and were clasped about 
his throat. ‘Kiss me once, dear, just once 
more.”’ 

He stooped his head over hers, and their 
lips met in a long, close kiss, close and 
clinging as the kiss we press on our dear 
one’s lips when they leave on a long jour. 
ney, or at the end of life; then slowly, lin- 
geringly, she removed her arms, disen-. 
gaged herself from his arms and walked 
away from him. 

Suddenly she paused and put both hands 
up to her head, while an expression of in- | 
tense pain crossed her face altering it terri- 

| 


bly. 

“Cecil !’ Sir Hugh exclaimed going to | 
her; but she had recovered herself im- 
mediately. 

“It is nothing,’’ she said quickly, and 
her hands fell heavily at her side, as she | 
stood for a moment irresolute. 

There was a short silence. Cecil was the 
first to break it, speaking ina strange, dull, 
muffied, tuneless voice, from which all its 
wonted sweetness had fled. 

“Where is Mr. Arnold ?’’ she asked. 
was here, [ thought.”’ 

“He is outside,’ Sir Hugh answered, 
startled at the tone in which she spoke. 
“Ask him to come in.”’ 

Sir Hugh moved toward the glass doorin | 
silence, then paused, hesitated, and came 
back to her side. 

“Cecil,’”’ he sald gently, “let us defer all | 
further explanation until to-morrow. You | 
are fit for no turther ayitation to-day. Ican — 
wait—I will gladly wait ; indeed, I cannot 
easily forgive myself for being the cause 
of so much distress of mind to you. 

She looked at him tenderly. 

“You the cause,” she said gently. Ah, | 
no! The suffering I endure I have brought | 
solely upon myself; I can blame no one for 
it. But what adds incalculably to its bit | 
terness, is the knowledge that I have given 
such pain to you--to you whom I love so | 
well, Hugh.”” She put out her hand and 


“He | 





touehed bis arm gently, timidly. ‘Always 





believe that I love ‘iia when I sinned 
against you most deeply, yet, still I loved 
you—tbat I never loved you so well as 
now, when I am giving you so much pain.” 

“T think I can bear the pain, with the 
knowledge of your love to help me,” he 
said tenderly. 

“But by-and-by you will cease to believe 
in my love,’’ she replied, with a faint, tleet- 
ing smile, “and you will hate me, Now, 
call him in, while I have strength left to 
hear the truth.” 

In silence, more and more alarmed every 
moment, Sir Hugh passed out on to the 
verandah. 

Montagu Arnold was there, leaning 
against a pillar, looking thoughtfully out 
at the falling rain, but at the sound of Sir 
Hugh’s footstep he turned quickly, and 
seeing the squire’s pallor and agitation, 
started eagerly forward. 

“She has told you ?” he said hoarsely. 

“She has told me nothing yet,’”’ Sir Hugh 
answered slowly. “Come in, Monty, she 
is asking for you.” 

There was no t) ace of resentment or anger 
in his voice now, only intense sadness. 
Montagu Arnold’s heart ached for him as 
he followed bim into the room, where Cecil 
stood waiting. 

The sun was setting in the western sky, 
and some of its rays had crept in at the 
window and shone feebly in the little room, 
giving a faint radiance tothe slender, white 
figure standing there, looking strangely 
forlorn and desolate in its dainty surround- 
ings. 

The room was exquisitely furnished ; the 
walls were of French grey, with slender 
gold mouldings, and the subdued coloring 
of the furniture was lighted here and there 
by a touch of vivid coloring in the tich 
hues of a cushion or antimacassar. There 
were few ornaments, but these were of 
value and in perfect taste. 

On a little table near was a photograph of 
Sir Hugh, in a chased silvex frame, while 
in a small vase before it, a few starry blos- 
soms of the stephanotis gleamed. Cecil 
was looking at the photograph as the two 
young men entered the room. 

As she slowly removed her yaze from it 
and locked at them, Montagu Arnold was 
reminded of a look he had once seen in a 





| and with less shrinking than he 


deer surrounded by the staghounds; it was 
so full of yearning, of appeal, of pain. 

But her voice was very calm and steady 
as she turned to him. 

“You remember where you first saw 


lane,’ she said. “He will hear it better 
from you, perhaps. Tell him who and what 
I am.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

It would be no exagyeration to say that 
Montagu Arnold would have faced a fair 
amount of physical danger more easily 
faced the 
ordeal before him. 

He loved Hugh Danecourt with a sincere 
affection, be felt for him the truest friend- 
ship, and he shrank, with a natural, in- 
tense reluctance, from inflicting the wound 
which he knew would be so deep a one, 
But he felt that every moment but added 
Sir Hugh’s suspense and pain, that the ter- 
rible story he must hear was better over, 
that perbaps the pain of it would not ve 
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harder to bear than the agony of uncer- | 


tainty which looked at him out of Hugh 
Danecourt’s eager, sorrowful blue eyes. 
He glanced at Cecil, she stood motion- 


| less, both hands pressed to her heart, her 
| face was colorless as her gown ; she looked, 


| in jest,”’ 
| it Ceeil, 


in her white raiment and marble pallor, | 
| timed jest which startied me so horribly?” 


' like some beautiful statue of Despair. 


He averted bis eyes trom hers quickly, 


and his voice was a little unsteady as he 
began to speak, while his face was hardy 
less pale than her own. 

“When you asked me a while ago what 
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Cecil Lestrange miei he said un- 
steadily, “I told you nothing, and I spoke 
the truth, Hugh! ButI told you that I 
had seen her before. We had met; at least 
we had seen each other under circum- 
stances which I look back to now with 
much pain. Do you remember,” he drew 
near Sir Hugh and laid his kindly band 
on his shoulder, “some time ago, when I 
was on circuit in Wales, I was junior in a 
case Which caused very much excitement 
atthetime? A poisoning case !”’ 

“Yes, I remember. But what has that 
to do——”’ 

“You shall hear in a moment,” the bar- 
rister said gently, his kind hand still rest- 
ing on his friend’s shoulder, his face full of 
sympatby and sorrow. “The prisoner, a 
young girl, was accused of poisoning her 
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husband.’’ 
| 


“Yes, yew; I remember perfectly. She 


| was acquitted was she not? But what has 


this to do with Cecil ?”’ Sir Hugh said im- 
patiently, utterly unsuspicious even now, 
of the blow which was about to fall on 
him. 

“Mueh,’”’ Montagu Arnold said sadly, 
everything ; for the girl accused and ac- 
quitted, whom I saw in the crowded court 
on that day, I saw again yesterday.” 

‘*Y esterday !’’ repeated Sir Hugh, a death- 
like pallor creeping over his face, his eyes 
darkening with alook of horror. ‘‘Where?”’ 

“In your grounds, I recognised her 
again in the woman to whom 1 was pre- 
sented as to your future wife.” 

An exclametion of pain and of borror, 
broke from Sir Hugh’s lips, as he stag- 
gered back,stead ying*himself with his hand 
onachair. ‘The exclamation was followed 
by a silence as intense as that which reigns 
where the dead are. 

Cecil stood motionless as a statue ; all life 
seemed to have faded from her limbs; all 
expression from her face, save that terrible 
anguish, awful to look upon, which looked 
out of ber shining eyes as they rested on 
Sir Hugh. 

He was not looking at her but at the 
friend who had spoken. His face had 
changed from pallor to ghastliness; some 
of the strength and vigor seemed to have 
left his limbs. 

It was as if that moment, when theawful 
truth had been hurled at him, bad changed 
him from a young man into a middle-aged 
one, so great was the change in him. Mon- 
tagu Arnold would hardly have been sur- 
prised if he bad seen his hair turn gray. 

The silence was broken by a low, terri- 
ble laugh, which rose suddenly on the still- 
ness of the room, a laugh issuing from 
Hugh Danecourt’s lips, 

“Ah!” he said, in a changed, hoarse 
voice, a8 painful to hear asthe laugh was. 
“A good joke that, but not in very good 
taste, Monty ! Did you expect me to be- 
lieve you? J almost did lor a moment, 
you said it so well! The woman whom 
you saw accused of murder, you met again 
as—as—my future wife! It las rather a 
ghastly sound when dissected, this pleas- 
antry of yours! My beautiful Cecil a—"” 

sofore he could utter the word, a low, 
faint cry escaped her and silenced him ; he 
turned his eyes upon her for a moment 
and saw in ber anguish-stricken face the 
confirmation of his friend's words, but yet 
he would not believe. 

“You, itis an ugly word, even when said 
he said huskily. “1 won't utter 
but—why are you looking at me 
in that way, Monty ? Am 1 doing or say- 
ing anything outrageous ?) Am I even re- 
proaching you as 1 might do for that ill- 


“It was no jest, my pocr void tellow,” 
Montagu Arnold said sadly, ‘Jt is but toe 
true. Does not her face, poor child, tell 

9 


looked at Cewll, 


Unce more he but this 
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time insteed of the quick glance he had 


some small degree. But although she has | 


given her, he looked at her steadily for a | deceived you, Hugh, although she has 


moment, and then going to her side, put 
his hand on her shoulder ; it struck chill 
as ice, even through her gown. 

“Are you a party to this jest, you poor, 
toolish Cecil 2” he said huskily. ‘‘Did yo. 
think | would believe it because he said 


so? Did you want to try your power over | 


me? Did——’’ 

Their eyes had met and bis voice failec 
him; he stood looking down at her with 
his band resting on her shoulder, in silence ; 
in ber tace at that moment he read the 
truth. 

All its marble immobility, its frozen 
ealm had melted ; the pallid lips were 
quivering, the mouth trembied ; the eyes 
were ful! ot wild horror; one band was 
clenched against her breast as hard as if 
she held a weapon there which had madea 
wound which, if it were withdrawn, would 
bleed to death. 

His hand fell from her shouldera1dd sank 
heavily beside him ; into his tace had come 


the horror of one who looked upon crime | 


—it was gray and livid as the face of the 
dead. 

“Is it true ?’ he said—“is it true ?” 

Could that be Hugh Danecourt’s voice, 
which was usually full of glad melody, of 
cheeriness, or of softest tenderness ? Could 
that hoarse, harsh, mufHled tone be his? It 
had no likeness to itself any more than the 
haggard, horror-stricken face looking down 
at Cecil had any likeness to the handsome, 
eager countenance, so full of pride and 
love, Which had greeted his guests on the 
previous day. 

The gir! tried to speak, but no words 
came from her white lips; there was a 
great agony in her eyes, as they looked up 
intohis, He laid his hand on her shoulder 
again, almost roughly. 

‘“sSpeak,’’ he went on in the same dread- 
ful voice, ‘Look at me—answer me! Is 
it nota lie, a hideous falsehood, or some 
ghastly horrible jest ? 
are not what he says ! 
ble that you, whom I loved so well, can 
be.’ ? 

She found voice now. 

“No, Iam not that,’’ she said huskily— 
“Tam not that; for I am innocent! But 
it is 

Her voice and strength failed her, her 





head dropped on her breast, she sank on 


her knees at his feet. 
Ile was answered. That sudden break- 
down, that attitude of intense humiliation, 


were enough. He turned from her without | 


a word, groping with his outstretched hand 
like a man stricken with blindness, 

Instantly Montagu Arnold was by his 
side. There was a chair near, which he 
pushed hastily forward ; Sir Hugh sank 
into it heavily and covered his tace with 
his hands. 

There was silev.ce again for a space. The 
sun had set behind the western hills, leav- 
ing a dull, ,ed glow, which was slowly 
fading from the sky. The gray shades of 
evening were creeping over the grounds 
and into the quiet room. 

Outside the rain was falling lightly and 
atintervals ; a gardener was crossing the 
lawn from the green-houses with a great 


bunch of hothouse flowers in his hand. Ue | 
was the ouly living thing in sight, all else | 


was quiet, and still, and peaceful. 


Presently Sir Hugh uncovered his face | 


and lifted his head ; there was no trace of 
color upon his face, it was white, and 
haggard, and drawn. 

The passage of years could hardly have 


changed him as those few minutes of agony | 
had done ; there was a strange, bewildered | 
look in his ¢yes, a strange uncertainty in | 


his voice when he spoke. 

“Montagu,”’ he said. 

The young barrister was standing near 
him, he put his hand 
shoulder. 

“fam here, old fellow,” he said sadly. 

Sir Hugh glanced at bim for a moment, 
then at the crouching white figure at his 
feet—-the bowed, beautiful head of the wo- 
man he loved, 

“Tl can hear you now,”’ he said quietly. 
“At first it was hard to realize, 
that I could notdo it ; but I know that you 
have spoken the truth, that I have been 
most cruelly deceived. I must know all 


to believe, 


now.”’ 
He had not looked at Cecil after the first 


Klance, he kept his eyes averted from her | 


and fixed upon his friend ; the girl did not 
move, she was as still as if life ‘ad lett her 
limbs forever. 

“It is not forme to tell vou the story, 
Hugh,” said Montagu Arnold gently. “At 
least not ‘or me to tell it all. If I could 
spare you, if { could spare her the pain of 
confession, old friend, I would do it tor 
he: sake and yours. I can spare you a lit- 
te, perhaps, and I can spare her, too, in 


Tell me that you | 
Cecil, it is- im possi- 


kindly on his | 


| seemed cruel, it was at much cost to her- 
self; she has suffered deeply, she has 
more to suffer. Let me, your friend and 
her enemy, bespeak your pity for her.” 

The low, grave tones faltered as he con- 
cluded ; he believed Cecil to be a guilty 
woman, but he knew her to be a most un- 
happy one. 

“You need not,” said Sir Hugh unstead- 
ily, holding «ut his hand t» his triend, who 
felt how the trembling fingers closed over 
his with a grateful clasp. “I have loved 
her—I love her. If she be the most guilty 
woman under Heaven, I canfiot but pity 
her.” 

His voice was shaken with deepest emo- 
| tion ; th sre was no anger on his tace ; only 
suffering. 

Asshe knelt there, the words reached 
her ; she crept a little nearer to him where 
he sat, but she did not touch him, nor did 
she raise ber head. 

He looked down at the beautiful gol en 
head which had lain upon bis breast, and a 
spasm of pain «rossed his face ; then he 
turned his eyes from her to bis friend, and 
waited for him to speak. 

Involuntarily as he looked downward, 
Montagu Arnold—unpoetical, matter-of- 
| factlawyer as he was—was reminded of 
those lines in which Tennyson describes 
how the guilty queen waited for the com- 
ing of the stainless king, against whom she 
had so deeply sinned. 

It seemed to him that Sir Hugh, with his 
grave, proud face so full of anguish and of 
pity, and so- beautiful even in its anguish, 
would have made no unworthy portraiture 
of that ideal sovereign of the Table Round, 
while she— 





*“Grovelled with her face against the floor, 
There with ber milk-white arms and shadowy hair, 
she made herself a darkness from the king !"’ 


“One minute,’’ Sir Hugh interposed as 
the other was about to speak, “Why did 
you not tell me at onve, Monty ?” 

“She begged me not,’’ a. swered the bar- 
rister sadly. ‘And sbe has suffered so 
much, she has so much to suffer, that I 
yielded. We hardly knew whether it were 
best to tell you or to keep silence. You 
forced the confession from us this after- 
noon, Hugh.’’ 

‘*But you would not have let me remain 
| in ignorance?” Sir Hugh exclaimed in 
| horror. 

“Oh, no; oh, no; but we had thought to 
keep silence until—~—” 
| “ntl ?”’ queried Sir Hugh. 

“Until she had gone away.”’ 

‘Ah ?" 

The exclamation broke from the Squire 
as if involuntarily, and as it involuntarily, 
also, be stretched cut bis hand towards the 
bowed head at his knee, but he drew it 
back without touching her. There was 
something so pathetic in the little gesture 
that Montagu Arnold felt an unwonted 
| moisture dim his eyes. 

“She meant to goaway, then ?"’ the young 
squire said hoarsely. 

“I think she did not know what to do,” 
Arnold answered unsteadily. “She wished 
only to do what would make it easiest for 
you; yet she feels, and I feel, Hugh, my 








| poor old fellow, that nothing can make it 
| anything but terrible to you.” 

| Sir Hugh’s face was drawn with pain as 
_ he turned it to his triend. 

| ‘#0 on,’ he said quietly. “I know so 
| mucu now, that I must know the rest.”’ 

| 

| 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

7OU will not remember the case,"’ Mon- 

tagu Arnold said, after a minute’g hes- 
itation; “at least you know nothing 
| of its minor details, It was one which, oc- 
| curring in any large city, would have 
caused a world-wide sensation, but which 
, in the small assize town in which the trial 
| took place, caused little excitement save in 
the immediate neighborhood of the insig- 
| nifieant Welsh town where it was held. 
| «The man who met his death in so mys 
terious a manner, Was a man of wealth and 
station, Henry Beaumont, of Beaumont 
Hall, near one of our large manufacturing 
towns; the woman, or rather girl, who was 
accused of administering the poison which 
caused his death, was his wife, the unhap- 
py woman whom you have known and 
| loved as Cecil Lestrange."’ 

A slight shudder shook Sir Hugh's stal- 
wart form ; it was impossible that he should 
have grown paler than he already was, but 
it seemed to his friend, who looked at him 
with such anxious tenderness, that the 
shadow of pain deepened with every pas- 
sing moment. 

The barrister went on. There was no 
need for thought, he recalled only too well 
every detail of the trial of which he spoke; 
it seemed to him that the whole thing was 





present before bim now ; the crowded, ill- 
' lighted, badly-ventilated court-house ; the 
. slender, black-clad figure, upon which all 
"eyes were turned, the masses of golden 
hair braided round the beautiful little head; 
the judge’s grave face; the eager, attentive 
looks of the barristers in wigs and gowns; 
the absorbed faces of the spectators waiting 
to see a woman tried for her life. 

Montagu Arnold’s voice was unsteady as 
he continued : 

“He had married her when she was Lit- 
tle more than achild, and had loved her, 
as the evidence seemed to show, with asel- 
fish yet passionate and most jeslous love. 
He took her fresh from a foreign boarding 
school and placed her at the head of his 
stately house, gave her wealth beyond her 
wildest expectations, and took pride in the 
great beanty which raised himselt in the 
opinion of his friends. It was no wonder 
the young child’s head was almost turned 
by the homage and adulation she received, 
she was so young and so beautiful. 

“At first he seemed to enjoy her tri- 
umphs, to be proud of her beauty, but after 
a time, whether prompted by evil counsel- 
_lors or not, ] cannot tell, he conceived a 
great jealousy of her, jealousy tor which, as 
was amply proven, he had no grounds 
whatever. Hg. ¢ook her away from the 
stately home he bad given her, from the 
acquaintances with which he had sur- 
rounded her, from the gaiety in which her 





youth delighted, and brought her to a lone- 
ly, desolate house in the Wel-h hills, where 
she had no society, no friends, nothing to 
wean her thoughts trom the wreck of her 
life which she had made when she mar- 
ried Henry Beaumont.” 

There was a silence. Sir dugh’s face 
had soitened into pity, as his eyes rested 
on the bowed figure crouching at his feet ; 
some of the strained horror and anguish 
had faded from his features, but he was 
very pale still. 

Cecil had not moved ; crouching there in 
her attitude of intense humiliation, she lis- 
tened in silence to Arnold's gravely-spoken 
words. 

“She was very unhappy,” he eontinued, 
pitifully. ‘ Even those who thought her 
guilty could not but pity her. Her hns- 
band, the man who had sworn to love and 
cherish her, who was so much ber senior 
that tis affection might have partaken of 
the tenderness of a father as well as the 
passion of a lover, treated her with almost 
unvarying harshness and—and cruelty. 
More than once he had struck her.” 

“The dastard!"’ Sir Hugh exclaimed 
passionately, half rising to his feet. ‘The 
cowardly brute! My poor Cecil !”’ 





The last three words were spoken in a 
low tone, full of tenderest pity. Montagu 
| Arnold as he heard them, wondered if Ce- 
cil had dong so, too; if she did she made 
no sign ; shé knelt there motionless and 
silent. 

Once more Sir Hugh stretched out his 
hand, but this time it was not withdrawn ; 
it rested softly, lightly, with intinite pity, 
infinite tenderness on her head. 

‘There was no excuse for him,’’ the bar- 
rister continued. ‘Had she been the moat 
faithless of wives, his conduct would have 
been cruel; as it was, no fault was brought 
against her, even by those who were bold- 
est in asserting her guilt. That she was 
miserable, desolate, almost heart-broken, 
was certain. She had not a friend in her 
own household, for her husband was an 
absolute tyrannical man whose generosity 
and liberality bought him faithtul service, 
and whose tyranny prevented any of the 
servants showing any sympathy tor their 
young mistress. The evidence showed 
that after the first passionate rebellion 
against his cruelty, the poor girl sunk into 
a listless, miserable apathy, very sad to 
witness, which alternated with fits of pas- 
sionate despair. 

“Matters were in this stage,’’ continued 
Arnold, “when one morning the nearest 





surgeon Was summoned in bot haste to the 
Glen House, where he found its master ly- 
| ing dead; he had died suddenly at break- 
| fast with his wite, and the cause of death 
Was poison !"" 

“Poison !’’ 

The word tell trom Sir Hugh’s lips al- 
most mechanically. The story he had 
heard would have been a sad one, even to 
an uninterested hearer, how mmch sadder 
was ittohim who loved Ceeil Lestrange 
with so great a love? 

Simply as Arnold bad spoken, sparingly 
as be had touched on the miserable history, 
anxious as he had been to spare Sir Hugh, 
he had yet put before him vividly the 
wretchedness of the young wife; the depth 
of her despair. 

As he had listened, Hugh Danecourt, 
had seen in their true light much that had 
puzzled and distressed him in Cecil during 
their brief engagement—the intenee sad- 
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ness which bad so often held her, the ten- 
derness alternating with coldness, which 
he had been sometimes tempted to think 
were the result of want of love. She had 
deceived him cruelly, but he loved her 
well enough to forgive that deceit. 

The fifst suddenness of the shock was 
over ; it had stanned him for the moment, 
but he could tace it now ; the pain was not 
over—that was impossible. 

That the woman he had placed on so 
lofty a pedestal whom he had deemed so 
pure, and sweet, and good, should have so 
fallen, would always be a cruel blow to 
him; but his love was great enough even 
to survive so hard a test. 

“From the first, the surgeon had no 
doubt had whatever as to the cause of 
death,” “Arnold went on; “but the post 
mortem examinatoin was conclusive. Sus 
picion seemed to point only to one person, 
to the wife whom he had treated so unjust. 
ly§ and who was so great a gainer by his 
death ; who gained by it not liberty only, 
but great wealth. The coroner’s jury 
brought a verdict against ber; she was 
tried, and——” 

“Acquitted ?” 

“Yes, acquitted ; but——” 

‘‘But——”’ Sir Hugh asked breathlessly. 

“Acquitted only because there was not 
sufficient evidence to prove her guilt !” 
said Arnold reluctantly. 

“You were in that trial ?”’ : 

“Yes ; | was junior counsel.’’ 

“For her ?”’ 

“No ; against her.” 

“And you thought herguilty?” Sir Hugh 
asked. 

“Yes,’’—slowly and reluctantly the an- 
swer came—‘“I thought her guilty.” 

A short silence followed the gravely- 
spoken words ; the twilight had faded into 
evening while Montagu Arnold had told 
his story, the dusk wa: filling the quiet 
room, the rain had ceased ; outside ali was 
still and gray and peaceful. 

Sir Hugh stooped over the crouching 
form at his feet, and gently, with an infinite 
tenderness of touch a: d gesture, lifted the 
bowed head and disclosed the white 
face. 

Surely no face so young and so lovely 
had ever worn the imprint of so terrible 
an anguish as that which looked at him 
out of the beautiful lustrous eyes, which 
shone with so wild a light in the little 
death-like face. 

“Cecil,” Sir Hugh said gently, looking 
down at her in the dim light, with a great 
pity, a great tenderness in his gaze, “you 
can hear me ?’’ 

The white lips parted, but although no 
sound came they formed the word— 

‘“Yes.’’ 

“This story which I have heard, is it a 
true one ?”’ 

Again the voiceless affirmative anwered 
him. 

“You were this man’s—Henry Beau- 
mont’s—wilte ?”’ 

No answer came save the deepening of 
the anguish in the gray eyes 

With unfailing tenderness he looked 
down at he, holding her face between his 
strong hands. 

“You deceived me, Cecil !” 

Her eyes, which bad been looking up- 
wards into his, fell ; she made a feeble lit- 
tle movement as if to release herself from 
his clasp, but the steady, tender hold did 
not relax. 

“You have deceived me,” he repeated, 
“but still 1 love you, and 1 will believe 
your word.”’ 

Tenderly, yet with a strength she could 
not resist, he lifted her to her feet, sup- 
porting ber with his arm or she would have 
fallen. With the other hand he softly put 
away the loose bair which had fallen over 
her face, looking at her in silence, with 4 
tenderness which made Montagu Arnold’s 
eyes fill with unaccustomed tears as he 
watched it, and thought what a noble heart 
Cecil had deceived, what a great love she 
had lost. 

But had she lost it ? 

There was no lack of love in the eyes 
looking down into hers, there was no lack 
of love in the tones in which presently he 
addressed her. 

“Cecil,’’ he said very gently, with an un- 
speakable pathos in the sad tenderness 
of his deep, musical voice, “I think I may 
trust you. Dear, tell me all the truth now, 
for our love’s sake. You were cruelly 
used, you were most unhappy, the tempts 
tion to win your freedom was a great one 
doubtless. Did you ever yield to it, Cecil? 
Were you guilty of that man’s death 7’ 

She gently disengaged herself; a mo- 
ment before she could not have siood 
alone,now she was strong in her innocence 
of the crime which yet had blighted her 
life, which had sent her forth to the world 

a branded woman; she looked at bim un- 
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flinchingly, with great steady eyes, miser- 
able indeed, but with the light of truth in 
them. 

“As Heaven seea me,—No!”’ she said 
steadly. 4#I am guilty towards you, Hugh, 
with a great guilt; but I never injured 
him. 1am as innocent of his death as you 
yourself can be.” 

A great light of joy shone in his face as 
he heard the words ; there was not a mo- 
ment’s doubt in his mind. He caught the 
trembling creature in his strong arms, and 
hid her face upon his breast ashe bent his 
head over hers. 

“My darling, my poor, wronged dar- 
ling!’ he whispered in tones of softest ten- 
derness, 

And without a word or sign to remind 
them of ,jiis presence, Montagu Arnold 
turned quietly away and passed out silently 
into the still, gray evening, leaving them 
alone together. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

\eCIL!” A quarterof an hour elapsed 

+ after Montagu Arnold had left the 
room before the silence was broken by 
anything save Cecil’s sobs, 

At the tender words,so tull of sympathy, 
with which FPugh had drawn her to his 
breast, she had broken into a very agony 
of tears, low, faint sobs—faint, yet intense 
which sbook her from head to foot ; tears 
rained from her eyes, which yet relieved 
in some measure the pent-up anguish of 
the terrible strain she had undergone. 

Hugh Danecourt knew that her agony 
must have its way, that it was better that 
itshould, that the tears were the natural 
relief, and were less terrible than that 
awful, fixed look of stony despair which 
had been on her face when he lifted her in 
his strong, tender hands. 

It was only when the sobs seemed to be 
dying away from sheer exhaustion,and the 
slender figure rested against him with the 
dead weight of utter weakness that he 
spoke to her, bending his tall head low 
over hers as it lay upon his breast. 

“Cecil,” he whispered gently, ‘“‘you are 
distressing me terribly.” 

The words roused her as nothing else 
could have done. She had caused him so 
much pain already that sve could not bear 
toadd to it. Sheraised her head, choking 
back her sobs with a desperate effort, and 
strove gently to disengage herseli from his 
arms, But he beld her fast. 

“You are not going now,” he said, 
‘you cannot leave me yet, Cecil ?” 

‘“Hlow can you bear the sight of me ?’’ she 
said faintly. “Oh, Hugh, put me away 
from you, lam so unworthy. You know 
it now. Put me away trom you, and 


” 


‘So unworthy,” he repeakd tenderly. 
“And yet I love you, Cecil. Dear, why did 
you not trust me? It would have saved 
us both much suffering.” 

“How could I ?” she cried wildly. “How 
could 1? I bad not strength. I tried more 
than once, but I could not! Oh, let me 
tell you now, before you leave me for 
always, a little of my suffering. It has 
been terrible, Hugh, and its bitterest 
anguish was the thought of your pain.” 

“I know that, my poor child,” he said 
sadly. ‘‘Your love for me was greater 
than your trust, in me, Cecil. Had you so 
little faith in my love for you ?”’ 

‘How could 1 hope that you would tor- 
give?” she said faintly. ‘How could I 
hope that you would believe me innocent 
when they all thought me guilty. Ah, if 
you knew how often, in the long sleepless 
nights, I used to see your face change, and 
grow hard and stern and cold, and the love 
die out of youreyes! If you knew how I 
hated myself for my base treachery to- 
wards you! Even in my happiest mo- 
ments—yes, even J was happy sometimes 
-the thought that I had won your love 
by a fraud, by a lie, was always with me. 
I had only one hope, Hugh, only one hope 
that——”’ 

“That,” he queried softly. 

“That I might die before y.u knew” she 
auswered, looking up at him with shining 
eyes full of feverish pain. ‘They had told 
me that I could not live very long, that 

“Who had told you, dear ?”’ the young 
man said softly, looking with a new fear at 
the white face upraised to his, the little 
hands, so trail, lying on his breast.”’ 

“The doctors. Oh, Hugh, don’t look 
sorry ; that thought has been my greatest 
consolation.”’ 

“I think you can hardly know how you 
paining me, Cecil,’’ he said in a low tone of 
pain. “Do you forget that I love you ?”’ 

“Then, because you love me, you should 
be glad,” she said. “Think of what my 
life has been, think of what it must be 
again, and you will be glad to think that 
#000 I shall be at rest.”’ 


~he yielded. 





“Can I not atone to you forthe cruel past, 
dearest child?’ his voice unsteady and 
shaken. “As my wife, Cecil, could I not 
teach you to forget ?”’ 

Her eyes looked up to his with a sudden 
wondering light of admiration. 

“You would make me your wife still ?”’ 
she said. 

“Why not,dear? You tell me you are 
innocent, and I believe you. Is not that 
enough ?’’ 

The wondering light deepened, the pale 
lips began to tremble, her head sank for- 
ward on his breast again, she had no words 
to thank him for the great love which was 
willing to overlook even se shameful a past 
as hers. 

She had doubted his love, she had 
deemed her own more generous, she had 
said to herself that in his place she forgive, 
but that his tenderness was great enough 
to do so, she had never dreamed. She 
knew it now, and the knowledge added 
terribly to her remorse. 

And he, holding the frail, shivering form 
to his heart, had lost all thought of ber 
guilt in this new fear which had come upon 
him—that she had not long to live! How 
was it, he asked himself,in an agony of 
pain, that he had never before noticed how 
trail and delicate she was ? How bright the 
large eyes were? How any exertion tired 
her? How deep the shadows under her 
eyes were? How transparent the little, 
white, thin hands? 

Looking down at her in the light of her 
past, he could see clearly that what she 
had suffered had not left her body unhurt 
any more than it had left her soul un- 
touched. 

He knew but little of her past, he thought, 
yet, in that little, what suffering had been 
contained ! That awful ordeal of the trial 
was enough to have brought her to the 
door of death without previous suffering. 
His poor Cecil! He drew her closer to his 
throbbing heart. 

“When did they tell you so, dear ?’’ he 
asked gently. 

She looked up vacantly. She waz so used 
to the thought, which to him was so new 
and terrible, that she had already torgotten. 

“Tell me what, Hugh ?” she asked faint- 
ly. 

“That you were not very strong, dear.” 

“When I was ill,” she answered negli- 
gently. ‘After the—the trial, 1 was very 
ill, Hugh, and although I recovered from 
that illness—ah ! how sorry I was when 
they said I should get better—they told me 
that I should not bea long-lived woman, 
that there was something wrong with my 
heart! Asif I needed telling,” she added, 
with a taint, bitter laugh ; “I knew it was 
broken long ago !”’ 

“But you are better, you are stronger 
now ; you only want to be happy to get 
quite strong again,” he said eagerly. ‘And 
I will make you so happy, my own, that 
you cannot fail to get strong.”’ 

‘You forget,’’ she whispered tremulously, 
“you are talking as if I were not the guilty 
creature I am, guilty of the cruelest decep- 
tion towards you, if not of that other 
scarcely greater crime. Every kind word 
you speak to me, every look of love from 
your eyes, seems to hurt likea knife cut- 
ting into my heart, Hugh. Oh, my dar- 
ling,think what a wretch I am,how unwor- 
thy to be the wife of any honest man, how 
utterly unfit to enter your house !”’ 

“Tam the best judged of that,” he an- 
swered gently. ‘‘Because you have been 
accused of a crime of which even your ac- 
cusers could not convict you is no reason 
why I should consider you unfit to be my 
wite.’’ 

“You do not know, you do not know,’’ 
she said, shaking her head wearily, as it 
rested against his shoulder. 

“Then tell me, darling,” he urged eag- 
erly—‘‘tell me all about it, and let us see if 


we cannot do something toclear yourname | 


from the stain. You are not alone now, 
dear, as you seem to have been then,”’ 

“as Iwas then,” she answered, “I had 
not even Laura. Ab! surely there was no 
more helpless, lonely creature under Heav- 
en than I was then.’’ 

“Come then, dear; you are no longer 
lonely,”’ he said, forcing asmile. “Sit down 
here with me, and tell me this sorrowful 
story.” 

He led her to the sofa; but when he 
would have seated her beside him, she slid 
down on her knees and laid her clasped 
hands upon his knee. 

“Let me tell you bere,’’ she said faintly. 
“Here at your feet—it is my fittest place.’”’ 

He would have raised her, but she re- 
sisted him, and seeing that she wished it, 
But he kept her band in his, 
and the firm yet tender pressure of his 
strong fingers overs hers seemed to give 
her strength. 

Steadying her voice by a great effort, of 





which her weakness would hardly have 
been thought capable—she was so anxious, 
poor woman, to spare him any unneces- 
sary distress—she began the story of the 
sad young life, so closely knit to his own. 

“When you heard, a little while ago,” 
she said, “what is known of my story, you 
were told that J was little more than a 
child when | married ; but in that utter- 
ance is evident the generosity which ehar- 
acterised the whole recital—a generosity 
all the greater when one thinks that the 
speaker believed me guilty of the crime 
for which he saw me tried. I was not a 
child—I wasa woman. At nineteen I was 
older in some things than women ten years 
my senior. 

“I had learnt the bitterness of poverty 
and obscurity ; I had seen my mother fall 
under a burden by far} too heavy for her 
to bear; I had seen my sister downtrod- 
den, and overlooked, and insulted because 
the beauty of the young pupil-teacher was 
so much greater than that of her :. ore for- 
tunate companions. You know our early 
history, Hugh. What I told you of my life 
at Bruges is al! true. 

“I was nineteen when 1 joined Laura 
and her husband in India, and I had, at 
that time, no higher ambition than to bar- 
ter my beauty to the highest biddér,to win 
wealth at any price. ‘lhere is only one 
way in which a woman can get rich, and 
that way l took. I was beautiful, “I sold 
my beauty, and Henry Beaumont bought 
it. 

‘(He was inany years my senior, but he 
was aman who might easily have won a 
woman’s love if he had tried. But from 
the earliest days of our wedded life there 
was no sympathy between us; he was 
proud of me, of my beauty, but I think he 
never loved me. 

“We had returned to Engiand imanedi- 
diately after the marriage, and it was his 
will that I should become the fashion. He 
was most generous, almost lavish in his 
gifts, anc at first I was almost happy. I 
forgot the humiliating bargain I had made, 
I forgot that I had sold myself and my 
beauty in the same manner as, but fora 
higher price, than——’’ 

His fingers touched her quivering lips to 
silence them, her head sank forward and 
rested against his knee in utter humilia- 
tion. Some few minutes elapsed before she 
could continue, 

“Even during that time I was not at 
peace,” she went unsteadily ; I dressed, I 
danced, I scattered the money he gave me 
in all directions ; I was pleased to see my 
name in the society papers as the most beau- 
tiful woman at a ball oran assembly ; I was 
proud of being admired, but after awhile 
that came toanend. 1 grew weary of the 
gaiety, the dissipation ; I saw the unwor- 
thiness of my life, 1 grew to hate myself ; 
I tried to draw nearer to my husband, to be 
a better wife, but he misunderstood me 
cruelly. Either he misunderstood me be- 
cause he could not help doing #0, or he was 
induced todo so by misrepresentoins. I 
had no power over him, but there was one 
who had, and she hated me. 

“Mr. Beaumont’s mother had died 
shortly before our marriage, and she had 
left to her son’s care a girl, whom she had 
adopted as a child, and who had lived with 
her as companion. almos#® as a daughter. 
When he brought me home, it was she 
who welcomed me with apparent cordiali- 
ty. At my busband’s suggestion she re- 
mained with us. She was some years my 
senior, and better able to manage a great 
household than I was. Heaven forgive 
me, if I wrong her, but I have thought 
since that but for her all might have been 
so different.”’ 


‘What was ber name, Cecil ?”’ Sir Hugh | 


asked gently, as sbe paused. 

“Hester Brand. She was very beautiful, 
too, but very strange sometimes, so cold, 
and proud, and indifferent. 
no society ; sometimes she appeared at 
our balls, but very seldom. She would 
never be friends with me. I was her mis- 
tress, she would say, there could be no in- 
timacy between us. | treated her always 
as he did, as my equal. 

‘From the first she hated me—from tae 
first she watched iny every action with dis- 
trust ; and it was she who made my hus 
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band—— 


THe Art or Harpingss.—If you would 
be happy, try to be cheerful, even when 
misfortune assails you. You will soon find 
that there is a pleasant aspect to nearly all 
circumstances—-to even the ordinary trials 
of life. When the hour of mistortune 
comes, whether it appears in the form of 
disease or pecuniary lows, face it manfully 


and make the most of it. 
— —_- © > —— 
Never think you can make yourself 


great by making another leas, 














She went into | 


it,’ he replied. 
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Tus CaMEL.—As a matter of fact,and in 
spite of its having carried Mahomet in four 
leaps from Jerusalem to Mecca, soven 
miles an hour is the camel’s pace ; nor can 
it maintain this rate over two houra Its 
usual speed is about five miles an hour—a 
slow pace, beyond which it is dangereus to 
urge them, lest, as Asiatics sey,they might 
break their hearts and die literally on the 
spot. When a camel is pressed beyond 
this speed, and is spent, it kneels down, 
and not all the wolves fin Asia will make it 
budge again. The camel remains where it 
kneels, and where it kneels it dies. A fire 
under its nose is useless. 

UNDER THE Equator.—A native mis- 
sionary of the Gold Coast Mission, Africa, 
recently visited the hill country of Booso 
where he says the temperature is cool,rains 
are frequent and streams numerous, The 
country is thiniy peopled by a population 
subject to goitre and extremely dirty. 
Children and bachelors wear no clothing. 
The fetich worship is less subtle than on 
the coast, but the poison ordeal is frequently 
resorted to, Whena person dies a whole 
village sometimes submits to take an infu- 
sion of a poisonous bark. Quarrels are set- 
tied by resorting to the same dangerous 
arbiter. Thefts are discovered by it,babies 
who cry much are made to swallow the in- 
fusion to prevent their growing up wicked, 
and parents who lose several children in 
Succession take it order that the cause of 
their affliction may be discovered. 


Tue Wuitrk Ant.—The white ant is the 
most dreaded of insect invaders. In Africa 
their houses are dome-shaped mounds 
18 feet high. These insects erect pyramids 
1000 times higher than theu.selves, The 
ants on their travels so conceal their ap- 
proach that their presence is not suspected 
until the damage is done. They usually 
tunnel into amy object which they attack, 
otten reducing it toa mere shell. In this 
way they have been known toascend with- 
in the leg of » table, devour the contents of 
a box upon it, and descend through a tun- 
nel bored in another leg, all in one night. 
An officer of the English army while call- 
ing upon some ladies in Ceylon was 
startled by a rumbling sound. The ladies 
started with affright, and tne next instant 
they stood with only sky above them ; the 
roof had fallen in and lay al! about, leav- 
ing them miraculously unharmed. The 
ants had made their way up through the 
beams, hollowing them out until a great 
part of the frame-work of the house was 
ready to fall at the slightest shock. 


Savage Customs.— It bas been remark- 
ed that savage nations frequently imprint 
on their salutations the disposition of their 
character. The Siamese, if desirous of tes- 
tifying to the sincerity of their friendship, 
scratch their hand, and in turn suck a drop 
of blood from the wound, The Franks, 
too, are accustomed to tear the hair from 
their head, and present it to the person 
they salute. Amongst further salutations 
in use in different parts of the world, we 
read that in Japan it is customary for the 
inferior of two persons saluting to take off 
his sandals, put his right band into bis left 
sleeve, and, passing the person with his 
short, Ineasured steps, exclaim, with an 
expression of fear on his countenance, ‘*Do 
not hurt me!’ In Morocco foreigners are 
saluted by the Moors on horseback, in a 
most extraordinary fashion. It seems that 
the Moor rides full speed towards the 
stranger, as it with the intention of run- 
ning him down ; he then suddenly stops 
and discharges bis | isto! over his head. 


A TuRKISH JesTt-BooK.—A work enti- 
tled “Nasir Eddin” was published some 
fifty years ago in Constantinople. It is a 
kind of jest-book, and containsjmany amus 
ing things The following jokes were 
translated from it at the time of its publi- 
cation : One of his neighbors wentto Nasir 
Eddin ana solicited the loan of a rope. The 
Khojah went into bis house, and, after a 
delay of several minutes, returned and 
told the borrower that the rope was in use 
tying up the flour. “What do you mean?’ 
said the neighbor. “How can arope be 
used to bind up flour ?”—“A rope may be 
applied to any use it I do not wish to lend 
A maa once came to the 
Khojah, saying, “Effendi, I have great 
need of an ass to<lay; lend me yours?’ 
“] have not an ass here,” was the answer. 
At the same moment the amimal began to 
bray in the stable nearby. “Ho!” said 
the man, “do I not hear your ass bray- 
ing?’ “What !’ exclaimed the Khojabh, 
“would you take the word of an ass in 
preference to mine ?”’ 
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SimPcicity vf character is the natural 

result of profean d thoughts. 
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BY DAVINA MACKIE, 





One summer day we two set sail, 
My little love and I, 

Aud, careless in our happy glee, 
We passed the meadows by. 


To seek » land where ne'er a shade 
Upon our path was cast, 

Where raloy days and wintry days 
Were things but ef the past. 


And still we fiuated on and on, 
This fairyland to find, 

Where happiness should rule the day 
And everything be kind ; 


Kutever when we reached a spot 
Which seemed so bright from far, 

Then surely was some shadow there 
its sunniness to mar. 


Atlast, in words so soft and low, 
My love, she whispered ine, 

‘tah, sweetheart, if there were no shade, 
Our love would withered be, 


For close towether we are drawn 
To comfort one another 

In darksome days, that we may be 
True helpmeets to each other.’' 


clasped her loving hand tn mine, 
Adown the streann we went ; 

And ave, since then, whate’er betide, 
We've ever been content. 


The shadows fall, the sun shines bright; 
Sometimes ‘is wintry weather ; 
But weare calinly salling on, 
My love and | together 
_ oar 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


“THE WILD WAR- 





BY THK AUTHOR OF 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


FEW words engraven upon the smooth 

centre of the inarble told one that the 

tablet lad been placed there by a 
yrieving mother, whose love and sorrow in 
this world would never die, 

“To the ever-dear memory,’ it said sim- 
ply, “of Flower, the only child of Marion 
Eversleigh.’’ 

Aud then was recorded the age of the be- 
loved lost little one, 

“Two vears and six months 
was all; nomore! 

How pathetic was the story, 1 used to 
think insensibly, staring upward with pen- 
sive dreaming ¢ves at that oval tablet upon 
the wall—strange dim musings sometimes 
coming to me unawares. How pathetic,ow 
brief, and how eruel! 

Opposite to the tall Redknights pew there 
was in the chancel another in every way 
Sitnilar to it—dingy with its dusky carved 
oak, taded crimaon curtains, and a narrow 
door that opened and shut with a siarp 
click. 

I bad never thought toinguire to whom 
the pew oppomte to the Redknights pew be- 
longed ; for hitherto I had uever seen it oc- 
eupied by anybody. 

ut on this particular Sunday morning a 
young inan strolled into the churcn quite 
late. 

The congregation atthe tiine were stand- 
ing. 

ne psaling were being read—they did 
not chant tbem at Hazel—-the stranger, as | 
at firat took hit to be, advanced coolly to 
the east end of the church and entered the 
big empty pew facing us, 

Before he could in any manner notice 
ine, L had sat down suddenly but quietly, 
aud arose nO more, thus keeping tiysell 
hidden from view during the remainder of 
the service. 

W hen at last the late-comerand I bad seen 
aud had spoken to each other, it bad been 
on the memorable occasion of Mrs. Rau- 
age’s party at Thangate--when be had 
known we «as the wife of Daryl Dark- 
wood, 

For the young nan was poother than the 
whilom bachelor-friend of Viscount ‘Tracy 
—tho Priory family, I learned afterwards, 
had been for soine weeks absent from 
home—vyoung Marc Gaveston, vf Gaveston 
Priory! 

I did not quit the litthe chureh that 
morning until the amiable old Rector biim- 
self, the congregution, the snufly old wo- 
man who looked after the pews, and the 
@uart country dawsel who played ths har- 
moniuin, bad one and all thoes departed; 
and I very nearly got locked in for wy 
pains. 

It was for (he most part a simple rustic 
flock, conspicuous for its new corduroy and 
clean smock-frocks, 

The good folk, iu friendly groups of twos 
and threes, and chatting as they went in a 
bucolic language of their own, bad soon 
stragyled off to their different homes, 

Tbe pleasant shady bigh-road beyond the 
low cbhurchvard gates were ere loug clear 
of thein all, with the thrice-blest calin, that 
sweet-breathing stillness peculiar, ] think, 
to asuininer Sabbath-day in the country, 
reigning everywhere around, 

And aller that Sunday tmorning—when 
fortunately | bad gone w Hazel church un- 
accomn panied by Tire, Jesseiny—I never 
again ventured, at leastas Frances Deane, 
without the lodge gates of Redkuights un- 
leas I wore a veil, 

o * - * j « . 


In thisinanner the late sammer passed 
away; and early autuiwn, with its low-ly- 
ing morning mists and its “silent, melan- 
choly afternoons,” followed apace. 
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Fallen leaves, wondrously diversified in 
orange, red, yeilow, green, and brown, bad 
begun thickiy to strew the moist parrow 
paths in copse and wood alike, and in the 
valleys too between them. 

The tangled bracken also bad lost its 
lovely green ; and, now trailing earthward 
umongst the thorny black brambles, it bad 
taken a speckied-saffron tint which occa- 
sionally, in the iow hazy splendor of the 
aftervoon sun, would change to a fitful pale 
gold. 

Gloriously beautiful indeed to the eve 
were the wooded bills which shut in Red- 
knights—glowing, flaming for a while in 
their dazzling vesture ere the shrieking 
autumn winds and the desolating autumn 
rains swept over the: and ruthlessly strip- 
ped them bare. 

And down in the cypress-sbadowed hol- 
low, where the river rushed onward—per- 
petually onward—the water was browuer 
und moreturbid than ever. 

Its banks were dangerous and: Slippery 
beneath the tulted grass. 

The sedge had been already nipped by 
an early frost; and the dipping reeds and 
the gray elder-boughbs together whispered 
there like living things when the ghostly 
chill twilight crept over the place and ban- 
ished frou it the light of day. 

During the past month or so—and by this 
time my dark hair bad grown long and 
luxuriant again, and 1 baa discarded for 
ever my pretty jaunty caps—I bad received 
mauy another letter from my friend 
Aurora. ° 

‘The Tracys were now at Tangier, where 
they talked of spending the winter ; and 
twice, and twice only, since I bad been liv- 
ing at Redknights had 1 beard from Mr. 
Eversleizh. 

They were sensible, manly letters that 
any geverous-natured brother—bad I been 
blest with one—imight have written to ine ; 
and bow thoroughly welcome they were, 
when they did comme, it is hardly unecessary 
to record. 

The first of the two had borne the indis- 
tinct postinark of some Outlandisily christ- 
ened “city” of the Far West, the name of 
which, until I had opened the envelope, I 
was wholly unable to inake out. The sec- 
oud bad come to me dated from San Frau- 
cisco, 

In both letters Leigh asked the saine 
questiou—nay, questions, 

What was 1 doing? What had 1 done? 
Wasl happy? Had I prospered--and was 
Darvl forgiven ? 

Yet to neither of these kindly-penned 
episties was it possible to send a reply ; for 
the plans and the movements of the far- 
away writer wereapparentiy of the most 
uncertain character. 

He was in one place on one day, it seemed, 
and in another on the next. 

Very shortly, Leigh added in a postscript 
to the second letter, be waa, he boped, coin- 
ing back to England. 

Absolutely welcome as were these ietters 
ot Mr. keversileigh's, I nevertheless believe 
that 1 was secretiy thankful that no reply 
to wither of them was expected. 

Had 1 written in answer, what could I 
have said? Abhime, what? What had I 
done ? Leigh asked simply. 

What was I doing ? Nothing. Tuat was, 
in brief, the ouly true goswer I could bave 
given him; for was Tl not still hugging my- 
self, still selmalily and indolently rejecting, 
soto say, in iny newly-found interests, in 
iny new and calinly happy life at Red- 
Kuights, whilst Daryl bimself, vet an out- 
cast and uuforgiven, was an exile from the 
dear old home ? 

Was I not something of a usurper as well 
aS un impostor ? 

1 sometimes found inyself vaguely won- 
dering—chiefly perhaps when lying wake- 
ful in the stilly bours of the black and lone- 
suine night, when the great house was as 
hushed as the grave, and the ticking of a 
cloek or the scratching and tapping of dry 
creeper leaves upon the window-panes alovue 
disturbed the heavg silence. 

1, at Redknights, was warinly boused, 
safely sheltered, happy and contented 
withal ; whilst Daryl,the rightful beir,ban- 
ished, unpardoned—where was he?) What 
might not be his evil tate, whether upon 
English soil or upon a foreign shore? 

Who indeed could tell ? 

Howbeit, I thrust from me resolutely all 
apprehension of the future—would not 
think of it—simotbered as best I could the 
adimovuishing whisper of conscience—and 
thus lived ooly in and for the present, aud 
for the tranquil joy it afforded me, 

One late October afternoon,when the sun, 


a ball of dull red fire, I walked into Hazel 
as far as the village draper’s, 

There was a rawness in the misty atmos- 
phere, and the lanes and roads were soine- 
wihatmuddy ; therefore dear Mrs. Evers- 


fireside. 
The draper’s shop wasa stuffy little es- 


» sharp-featured spinster named Kobinson, 


hind her back, were alike doubttul, 
Hazel, all te same, was unable to get 

along without Miss Robinson and 

lightfally various stock-in-trade—the vill- 


“from everywhere,” as the natives said— 
and Miss Robinson bersel! was quite aware 
of the fact; so that, ifatany time she dia 
not “feel civil’? towards a customer,*be saw 
no reasou why she should try to appear 
sO. 

And Miss Robinson could be dreadtully 
spappish when she chose, 

Upon one side of the draper’s shop, ad- 
joining it, there steed a public-bouse, 








quaintly called “The Willing Hand;"upon 


framed in a sullen gray sky,looked,througn | 
a nioist dark network of leafless trees, like | 


legu preferred to remain at home by the | 


tablishiment crammed with all sorts of use. | 
ful articles in a small way, and was kept by | 


Whose age and whose temper,said Hazel be- | 


her de- | 


aye being situated some four or tive miles | 











the other side of — boned post-office, which 
was also kept by Miss Robinson. 

But here 4 pleasant chatty orpban niece 
ot hera was at the head of postal affairs, 

The jetter-bag was brought to Redknights 
but once a day—in the early morning ; and 
at seven o'clock every evening the postman 
called for it at the lodge gates to take it 
back, with letters—if there were any to go 
—to the Hazel postimistress, blowing a bora 
asx he tramped along the road to tet the 
lodge-keeper know that he was approach- 
ing the park entrance. 

But, durian the day itso happened that 
I walked irto the village, or drové thither 
in the carriage with Mra, Eversleigh, I 
rarelv omitted to call at the queer little 
low-ceiled post-office, to inquire of Miss 
Robinson's niece whether any letters bad 
arrived tor us since the worning. 

Having got what I wanted—imerely a 
sinall parcel or two—o/i sour, sharp-p 
Miss Rebinson, 1 stepped into the next 
doorway and down its three steep narrow 
staireto speak to ber more amiable rela- 
tive. : 

Yes, said Miss Robinson's niece pleasant- 
ly, she believed that there was one letter 
tor Redkuigbts, and only one, that alter- 
Doon. 

It bad arrived by tne mid-day post; and 
I should like to take it back with me, ot 
course, should I not ? 

“Ah,” added she, gingerly picking out, 
as she chatted on, the Reudknights letter 
from amongst «few others that were in a 
rack In a corner of the little dark shop—*'I 
see it is for you, Mrs. Deane! The weather 
is really getting quite wintry, mem, is it 
not?” said Miss bubba’ niece, with a 
suule, bandikg theleiter to me across the 
counter, 

I agreed that the weather was both moist 
and chilly, in every way reminding one of 
the approach of winter, and burriedly quit- 
ted the post-office—my heart thumping fast, 
the color inuany tace coming and going, | 
could feel, 

Ata first swift glance at the envelope I 
had recognized Leigh Eversleigh’s band- 
writing. 

A second was suflicient to tell me thatthe 
letter was no Ainericay one, 


So he had returned—was at Lume—be 
was then in England ! What had be to say 
to me? 


I walked quickly, nearly ran, until the 
pretty old straggling village was left far be- 
hind tne and out of sight ; and then, as not 
a soul save wivself or a vebicle of any kind 
Was at that moment visible upon the always 
somewhat lonelv Hazel road, I raised my 
veil and broke the seal of my letter. 

It was rapidly growing dusk. The dull 
redsun bad uow alimost entirely disap- 
peared, 

The group of gaunt bare trees behind 
which he had so sullenly gone down looked 
black and stark in the hazy lurid glow tbat 
there touched the evening sky. 

But it was not yet so dark that I was hin- 
dered in reading my letter. 

The red-and-primrose light from the an- 
gry westenabled me to decipher it from 
the first word to the last. 

‘Tbe desolate country road was damp,cold, 
and very still. 

‘Tue plaintive ‘tweet, tweet’? of some 
shivering solitary bird in the hedge fell 
just then upon the raw and silent air. 

Scarcely breathing in my excitement, I 
stood still there upon the road-side, with the 
opened letter held close to my wide and 
hal!-tearful eyes. 

Kind Heaven above tne,of all places upon 
the face of the earth, it had been written at, 
was dated from, an hotel, **The Raven,’’ at 
Stonyhampton ! 

> * . . . 

The wind had risen with an eerie sound, 
erying and wailing around the outer walls 
of Redknights, like an unearthly voice up- 
litted in wildest lamentation, ‘ 

Sweeping downward froin the Lills, and 
shrieking turough the stripped brown 
woods, itdrove the bieak raindrops and 
stray dead leaves before it and deshed them 
against the windows of the warm white 
drawing-room, 

At intervals the rain smote the panes 
like bail ; whilstthe wind itselt sobbed and 
roared alternately within the hoilow throat 
of the spacious chimney. 

Upon one side of the wide, white hearth- 
place J, for a wonder, was sitting idle; upon 
the other, in a low easy-chair, and with the 
| glow of a Shaded reading-lawp falling sott- 
) ly in a ruby halo around her, sat Mra, Ever- 
“sha apparently much interested in anew 

OOK, 

The old Squire, her father, was this eve. 
ning too poorly, and in reality too tiresome, 
to be suffered to join us as usual for music 
in the white drawing-room. Backle was, 
therefore, enduring—well, [ suppose only 
Heaven and he, Buckle himself, kuew 
What up-stairs, 

With a slight start, and with an expres- 
sion of faint astonishment upon ber sweet, 
wan face, Marion Eversleigh looked up 
presently. 

Frances,” she said, “is it rain that T 
hear? The sun, I noticed, set so redly, I 
should imagine it was hardly possible,” 

1 knew—for | had for some time been Lis- 
tening with a curious intentness, and yet 
barely conscious that | was actually doing 
| 80, Lo the eerie storm-voices outside—that it 
Was rain; but I arose at once, if a trifle auto- 
natically, aud went over to one of the wiy- 
agows, 

7 Pie shutters were not yet fastened, and I 
parted tue beavy, whits Oriental curtains, 
With their glinting gow and silver thread. 
work, aud looked out. 

With my back to the lamps and the 
Dright tire, 1 stood there for minates in sil. 
| tiny hot torehead pressed'to the cool, 

ark window-glass, all rain-blurred upon 
the outer side 






















The night, as far as one could see, was 
wild and biack indeed, with now and then 
« glimpse of weird, white moon, appearing 
and ney gy in most mer | fashion, 

“Yes, dear Mra. Eversieigh,” I mur- 
mured at last, “itis a rough and disinal 
evening, ae, so, I fear. The sharp 
pattering tbat you can hear now and 
then is the rain against the windows.” 

“And alter the beautiful sunset we had 
too !” she remarked, still in accents of gen- 
tle surprise. “Did you see it, Frances ?” 

“Yes,’’ I answered restlessly. “Bot there 
was a watery primrose light also in the sky, 
which [ fancied bad a storiny look about it, 
especial! y after the angry crimson had 

ne, 

*; returned to my seat by the heauth-side, 
and stared thoughtfully into the fire, 

“Frances,” guid Mra, Eversieigh sudden- 
ly, “why such a deep sigh, my dear ?” 

“Did—did I sigh?” I raised my ey:a, 
and then I perceived that Mrs. Eversleigh 
bad put ber book aside and was regarding 
ine with a wistful, not to say an anxious 
gaze. My own eyes wandered to the fire 
again. 

“Yes; and Iam afraid that you are not 
feeling well, dear Frances—not altogether 
quite yourself, I uyean—this evening,” she 
said, very kindly, ‘Is it so ?”’ 

“Why ?’’—and | tried to smile, 

“To speak the truth,” frankly relied Mrs. 
Eversieigh, smiling back — “though, of 
course, on uy part it may be sheer tancy— 
I have thought more than onve since you 
oame in from your walk c¢bis aff~rnoon, that 
you have somehow beeun—well, Frances, 
not quite your usual self. Am I tooabsurd 
and tanciful, dear ?’’ 

“Unlike myseli?” I echoed vaguely. 
“Havel? Perhaps I have.” 


**Yes—absent and restiess by turns,” re- 


joined Mrs. Eversleigh nore emphatically; 


“silent and thoughtful one minute—briyht, 
alinost excited, the next. At dinner, do 
you know, though I said nothing, I once or 
twice felt really alarmed; you seemed wo 
ine so—so strange, Frances, so—so feverish; 
and you ate hardly anything, I noticed. 
Nothing, | trust, dear friend, isin any way 
wrong ?’’ she added anxiously. 

“Wrong?” I echoed again, uneasily, 
speaking very low. “iow do you mean?” 

Mrs, Eversieigh leaned towards me, and 
said earnestly : 

“Frances, at this inoment you are look- 
ing so trou bled, so ill, I am convinced that 
in soine unexpected direction or other you 
have heen greatly worri:d and upset. In- 
deed, it has struck ne as being just possi- 
ble—not unlikel y—-that you nay have called 
at the post-office, when in Hazel this aiter- 
noon, and, perhaps, found there a disayree- 
able letter awaiting you. Won't you tell 
ine whatitis? Mayn’t I share tne trouble 
with you? Mayn’tI hear the bad news, 
dear, ifthere isany? I may help you, you 
kpow.”’ 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment, 
{ started up; for a few seconds I hesitated, 
stood jrresolute, nervously locking wy 
hands together in a spasin of doubt and tear, 
Finally I dropped upon my knees by Mrs. 
Eversleigh’s low chair. 

“Frances,’’ said she tenderly, laying her 
cool, fragile hand upon my head, “what is 
tbe matter ?”’ 

“Yes—yes, you are right,” J] said boarse- 
ly. “I have had a letter; I found it at the 
post-office this afternoon. {t has made me 
wretched, intensely wretched, and yet— 
aud yet it bas, in—in another Way—made 
me most glad aud bopeful, too! { know 
not what to think or—or how to act. Every- 
thing just now—I wean to-night—seems so 
strange, so unsettied, so threatening. My 
brain for the last few bours seems to have 
been spinning round incessantly—burning 
as though it were on fire. And, alas,’’ I 
cried incoherently, ‘‘I have been so happy 
--so happy, here at Redknights——” 


“And you will go on being happy with 
us, I fervently hope, putin ie Eversleigh 
soothingly. ‘I'rances, you know very well 
how dearly l have grown to love you; I 
cannot afford to lose you now! Have pity 
—do not hint at such a thing! Dear, it 
would be too cruel a wrench !”’ 

The tears rushed straighbtway trom my 
heart, and flooded my eyes to blindness, 

“Ob, ny own doar Mrs. Eversleigh, I 
know not how it will bave to be!” I said 
brokenly. In all likelihood I shall—I sbail 
have to go away—away from Redknights. 
I foresee no help for it—matters will inevi- 
tabiy arrange thenisel vee——”’ 

“No, no—not that, Frances !” 

“I fear that that will prove to be miy fate. 
Dear Mra, Eversieigh, there are things— 
circumstances in my past life which I have, 
perbaps, wronglully kept back from you— 
things—circumstances concerning myself 
and anotoer that—that day after day I have 
tried totell you—that by rights, I tear, you 
—yes, both you and the Squire—should 
bave long ago known—should bave learnt 
from iny Own lips, But I have been acow- 
ard—a pitiable coward ! My cowardice bas 
indeed been greater than I can make you 
comprehend ; for I was well aware that con- 
fession would serve only to imperil the 
deep bappiness I have felt in being daily 
near you—beneath the sane roof with you; 
and it wastoo hard. And now—and ow 
all that I have so reprebensibly kept back 
with regard to—to the past, is rising, like # 
ghost, to bewilder and affright ine; acd I 
feel powerlese—whoily powerless—v ith no 
particle of strength or of will, as it were, to 
do present battle with the consequences of 
my own vacillation.”’ 

n Marion Eversleigh’s own dear eyes, 
tears of sorrow aud of syinpathy were shin- 
ing now; ber tragile bands, flashing with 
their many j@wels, were resting upon my 
bowed shoul ge 

“And that Mgpublesome letter, Frances,” 
she whisperec® ‘has it, then, been the cause 
of all this mietief—has it made you so un- 
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settled and so unhappy, dear f”, 

«“Yes,”’ Limoaned, ‘It has awakened m 
conscience in such a manner that there 
no busbing it again into a false slumber, a 
sham tranquility. The time has at tast 
come, when the truth must be ftaced—and 
borne!” 

“And yet, dear friend,” she rejoined very 
wistiully, “‘you hinted, did you not, that 
you had received good news, as well as 
bad ?”” 
~~ Kneeling there, I laid my head upon her 
breast, 

“Yes, right good news, [ should say,” I 
answered, in a dreamy tone ; “but—but at 
present I have heard so little of it, I ain not 
yet sure, you see. I shall near more, I sup. 
pose, it—if I am here by-and-by, when— 
when——”’ 

I stoppeo, and a shiver crept overt me 
froin bead to foot, 

“Yes ?”’ putin Mrs, Eversleigh softly: 

“When,” 1 finished with an effort, “when 
Mr. Leigh Eversicigh comes again to Red- 
Kpights,”’ 

Marion Eversleigh’s wan face brightened 
with genuine pleasure, 

“Is Leigh comingto us, then ?”’ she ex- 
claimed, smiling through the tears which 
still lingered in ber eyes, 

“He savs 8o0,”’ [ breathed, 

“And when, lrances—when ?” 

“Hie says,’ 1 faltered in reply, trembling 
and teartul lest in the next moment she, in 
ber tender, wistiul way, should express the 
reasonable wish to see Leigh Eversieigh’s 
letter—lor was be not her own staunch 
triend as well as mine, and was he not 
moreover shortly to be ber guest at Red- 
knights? Surely she bad a right w see it— 
“he says he may come on any day— 
atany hour; be may be here to-morrow, 
the next day, perbapsthe day after. But, 
at all events, he will arrive as soon as—as 
soon a8 circumstances will permit him to 
travel down to Buckinghainsbire.”’ 

In my then strained state of feverish hope 
and apprebension,of nervous dread and un- 
certainty as to the immediate future, I felt 
that] could endure no further conversa- 
tion that night, even thougb my participant 
in itwas my revered Mrs. Eversleigh. I 
stumbled to ny feet, bent over ber and 
kissed ber, saying hurriedly, @imost pite- 
ousl y— 

“Let me go now, will you? 1 want to be 
alone—to think—to sleep if it be possible, 
Il am utterly weary, as it 1s, with much 
thought and anxiety. I shall ve far better 
alone, Shut upin my own room,” 

She returned iny caress as affectionately 
as she was wont to do when we parted from 
each other for the night, and insisted upono 
iny drinking some inulled wine before I lett 
the white drawing-room, saying gently that 
too inuch tea was the very worst thing in 
the world for any one in ny then nervous 
and hysterical condition. ’ 

‘And, do you know, dear Frances, I can- 
not help fancying,’’ sue added more lightly 
und hopefully, ‘since it appears that your 
correspondent is none other tbaa our 
inutual friend, Leigh Eversleigh—by tbe 
way, 1 must speak to Mrs, J essainmy—a room 
had better bo got in readiness for our guest 
without delay—that you are perbaps mag- 
nifying triflea, seeing mountains where 
there are molehills only, and are, I dare 
say, conjuring up all sorts of shadowy 
trouble where none in realty of any kind 
exists, I somehow cannot imagine bad 
tidings coming through Leigh Eversieigh ; 
his presence here, the mere sight of him, 
has often done me good ; to me, Frances, 
he has invariably proved a gladg herald, 
And—and with regard, dear, to the rest— 
whatever it may signify, or—or even por- 
tend,’’ said Marion Eversleigh, with a timi- 
dity of manner and a loving upward sinile, 
which tome were very touching—“I have 
not the least doubt tiuat with daylight to- 
morrow things—difficulties— will appear 
altogether diflerent—will show themselves 
in @ much brighter, in a far less gloomy 
aspect——”’ 

“To-morrow,” I interrupted drearily, “I 
wi!l tell you all ; to-night I cannot—I can- 
not. I will keep nothing back to-mor- 
row,”’ 

So, in our little mundane way, we discuss 
and arrange for the morrow, mortal-iike 
forgetting that the present only is our own, 
the future never—that prescience is eav- 
en’s alone, 

As I kissed that beloved brow once more 
a swift sob choked my speech. With 
blind and hurried steps I left the white 
drawing-room, and went up to my own 
chamber on the second-floor. The lainps in 
the warm and silent corridors flickered 
slightly in the draught—the wind was 
rushing upon Redknights trom the north- 
west, 

The window of my reom had been care- 
lessly closed ; and, as J opened the door of 
it, acold gust met me upon the threshold 
and blew out the candle I carried. Then, 
save for the fire, which bad burnt low in 
the grate, | was in darkness. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


PQ\RIVIAL as was this mishap which 
| checked ne Upon the threshold of my 

Own room, it neverthelessin no inean 
degree agyravated the nervousuess aud 
trepidation which on that night bad taken 
such strong hold upon me and refused to 
be shaken off, 

It was aliuost, thought I fearfully, as if 
Sone one had stepped noiselessly towards 
me from out of the thick gioum of the 
room, and ‘with a swift, suddeo, tiving 
— had extinguished the candle in my 
jand, 

Repressing a shudder, I groped my way 
to the table by the fireplace and found there 


drew down the blind right over it, fiunga 

or two on the dying fire, and sat down 
by the firesidew peruse for the twentieth 
time the ang ng letter I had received 
from Leigh Eversieigh. 

How the wiad growled, grew and roared 
upon this side ef the house, now and again 
whirling dead twigs and leaves against the 
window-panes as it had whirled them 
against the windows of the white drawing- 
room down-stairs ! 

Occasionally would come a brief busb in 
the gale, when the rain seeined to be fall- 
we more gentiy, and when the mighty 
whispering sound which travelled cease- 
leanly through ihe swaying sree-tops was 
not unlike the bissing noise of an angry in 
crawling sea. The wind was théen but 
resting—gathering new strength, 

with the candies in their tall old sil- 
ver cand lvstioks drawn close to my strained 
and fevered eves—I once more read, fromm 
the first word to the last, Leigh Ever- 
pen 5 amazing letter, | sighed and shiv- 
ered by turna. 

This is how it ran— 


“*The Raven Hotel, Stonyhampton, 

. 25th October, 18— 

‘““My dear Mra. Dark wood—First, let me 
say that lam writing in great haste to let 
you know that 1 have not forgotten the 
promise I gave to you before | went to 
America, From the above address you 
will see that I ain now in England. Bare- 
ly a week ago 1 landed at Liverpvol ; and, 
as soon as I could make it possible, aftera 
day or so unavoidably spent in town, I 
journeyed hither to Stonyuampton. Good 
news—-take courage—have no fear! I have 
been to Moor Edge, I have seen and have 
interviewed the wretched pair who still oc- 
cupy that lonely dwelling of theirs upon 
the bleak moorland--tbe brother and sis- 
ter, Simon and Hannah Creedy, with whom 
your childhood and your early youth were 
so strangely passed. Again 1 say, have no 
fear—be content! 

“Both from the man and the woman— 
having at length convinced them that 
neither should be punished if they would 
confess everything aud tell the plain truth 
-~-I have learned enough, seen enough-— 
nay, more than enough, my dear Mrs, 
Darkwood—to prove to the whole world 
that you have been most cruelly wronged. 
1 bave got froin Simon Creedy a couple of 
papers—each of them contains merely a 
tew dozen lines, but, trust ime, tiose tew 
lines are as good as a dozen thousand - 
which will be the meansot lifting the black 
cloud wholly from your past and rendering 
itas lightas broad day. Better far than 
all—thank Heaven--these papers I[ speak 
of will at once helpto restore you tothe 
unbappy mother who for so many long 
and bitter years bas mourned you as one 
forever lost to her in this world! I will 
not write the great good news; | will 
bring it nyself to Redknights; forI awn 
anxious that what Iam now so hurriedly 
writing to you shall catch this night's mail. 
lam unable positively to say on which 
dav | shall leave this place and come 
south ; it may be to-morrow, perbaps the 
day fcllowing, but certainly not later. I 
shall travel straight to London, an@ then 
on to Redknights. Although I as good as 
say, ‘expect we at the hour you see ine,’ 
be assured that as speedily as 1 can I will 
be the bearer of ny own great good news! 
Even to me indeed it seems incredible— 
really too great and wonderful to be true, 
So too will you, I believe, say when you 
come to bear it aud understand it! My 
kindest love to Mrs, Eversieigh. By-the- 
bye, does she yet know—does the old 
Squire himself yet know—that ‘Frances 
Deane’ is a inyth, a fiction, what you will, 
and that in sober truth you are Daryl 
Dark wood’s wile? 

“Yes, it is simply marvellous how things 
have turned out—to what end events, ca- 
tastrophes in your life have sbaped theim- 
selves! A superstitious person might, I 
thjnk, be pardoned tor suggesting that you 
were born under a magic star! To con- 
ceive that of all men in creation you should 
have unknowingly married Daryl Dark- 
wood, and that you are now living beneath 
the roof of Redknighbts, your husband’s old 
home, as the friend and the daily coimpan- 


somehow : fitted the man who bore it; and 
then I mechanically folded the letter, put 
it back into its envelope, and thrust it down 
again into my ket, where, as I sat below 
with Mariou Eversieigh, it bad been kept 
hidden throughout the evening. 

How long { remained sitting there up- 
stairs--duimb, motionless, dazed--by the 
now comfortable fire, I have no remem- 
brance. Doubt, hupe, joy, fear, in turn or 
all soaethee, passed through and filled my 
soul, 

A_ gladness, vague and unutterable, 
thrilled me one moment; acutest terror and 
wisgiving seized we the next, Various 
riddies, for which—for ine, at auy rate—it 
was impossible to find solutions, cropped 
up in and tortured my weary brain. 

What was the story of my life? Who, 
then, wasI? Who were my kindred, my 
own people? Were they lowly-born or of 
high degree? What, now, bad the hidden 
futuge in siore for me alter my curiously 
chequered past? 

Would that day week, or perhaps that 
day inonth, say, still see me living at dear, 
silent old Redknigits: or by that time 
would iny tent be pitched elsewhere, amidst 
fresh scenes and new, unfainiliar faces. 

Then cainea lightning thought of cruel 
anguish—bow could I ever endure, come to 

ass What might, a lasting separation from 

arion Eversieigh? That could not be 
borne I knew. 

No, no, no! I had learned to love her 
with a love that could die out of my breast 
only with my last breath upon earth—-my 
poor, tired beart and its best affection bad 
taken deep root where Redknignts stood ! 

Was 1,I wondered bitterly, in this life 
doomed to be as the Wandering Jew, or as 
forlorn ‘Poor Jo"—forever “moving on ?” 

Surely, with ny briet experience of it, I 
had “moved on” enough! Ab, yest I 
yearned tor no other home, for no greater 
or further rest in this world. I was now 
satisfied. No—from Redknights I could 
not go! 

And what, I drifted into wondering then, 
would she-—- dear Marion Eversleigh--and 
the old Squire, her father, say when they 
should come to understand that d was really 
Laryl’s wife ? . 

How good, and generous, and noble bad 
Leigh Eversieigh been to me—imineasura- 
ably better aud more chivalrous than my 
own husband ! How, should I live a thous- 
and years, could lever repay him for a!l 
he had done? How indeed ? 

And 80 he, Leigh, had actually been to 
Stonyhampton, aud likewise to Moor Edge, 
] was inusing, half unconsciously, yet with 
something of the o!d horror stealing coldly 
over ine, a8 I recollected the mystery and 
the loneliness of my girlhood—had posi- 
tively seen and talked with Simon Creedy 
and bis sister Hannah! How strange, how 
complex was life! thought I, Death and 
its mystery, in comparison, were infinitely 
simple. 

And it was at Moor Edge, was it not, 
where I had first tret Daryl Dark wood— 
inet him, bape ag him,+ obeyed him? 
Could it be possible that I had ever really 
loved Dary!|—so passionately and so blindly 
loved him? I suppose so, 

And it was at Moor Edge, was it not, that 
I had been silly enough to have my fortune 
told, and had given old Wise the Wanderer 
a half-crown for the telling of it? 

What 2 child | was in those days—whata 
foolish ignorant child—when I iad raced 
over the wide and breezy moorland with 
my taitbful littke mongrel doggy Jack 
Sprat, whose coat was coarse and whose tail 
was stuinpy, but whose bright brown eyes 
were tull of honest love for ine! Poor 
Jack Sprat! 

Dear little Jack Sprat, how wildly fond 
was he of chasing the larks of a dewy suin- 
ner morning when the gossamer floated 
upon the air. 

How trantically used he to bark, too, be- 
cause they soared beyond his reach, heed- 
less of him, trilling their lovely music 
against the misty far blue of heaven! 

And Daryl, how could I know then that 
he was worthiess and cruel? bad poisoned 
Jack Sprat ! 

For had we not found him one morning 
quite dead in his barrel,lying there stretech- 
ed stifiy out upon his straw, his faitbtul 
brown eyes stark, glazed, agonised, and 





ion of the old Squire’s daughter, Marion 
Eversleigh! No, at present I cannot real- | 
ize it, t.y how [ will! And this reminas | 
me. Daryl, like myself, I hear, has re- 
turned to England—hasx on several occa- 
sions lately been seen in the streets of 
London, [ain very much afraid though, 
from what I bave heard, that be bas pot, 

or fellow, nade bis fortune in Germany! 
Tdo pray with all my heart that the old 
be too late, may be 
brought to his senses—to a right and 
Christian fraine of mind. What is the use | 
of, what isto be gained by carrying with 
one to the grave an obstinate aod an unfor- 
giving beart? I beseech you, do what you | 
can with the Squire for Daryl’s sake, #0 
that his wretched, uncertain, Lis wandering 
and aitaless life may sv0n now come to an 
end, 

Believe me, so long a% the Squire and 
his grandson remain estranged, unrecon- 
ciled, so long will Dary!| Darkwood remain 
the nan he now is. Surely—and I fancy I 
have said the sane thing to you half a doz 
en tines before at least—itisin the power 
of you, his wife—particularly as circum. — 
stauces are with you atthe present time—_ 
to break up and to destroy forever this un- 
happy and unnatural state of affairs ? Good | 
bye, until we meet at Redknights. 

Xs Ever your sincere triend, 
* Leian EversLeion.” 


Squire, before it 


For several duinb seconds I stared stu- | 





a boxo! matches, Fortunately there were 
other candies in the room, and 1 quickly 
lighted all of them. | 

Then I fastened the window securely, 








idly at the clear bold signature—‘Leigh | 
Eversleigh.” A good and an bhonest-look- 
ing name it was, thought 1—a name that 


| other. 


his tongue hanging from his discolored 
jaws? 

Yes, that was Darv!’s work, [I knew it, 
though never once in his life bad be owned 
to the brutal act ; and 80, lor the matter of 
that, was the dainty “Periwinkle” sketen of 
inyself which In the days that, like poor 


| Jack bimselt, were for everdead and gone 


I had used to hold so dear, just for the sim- 


sticks were not yet 
down. 

The wind and the rain, I fancied, had be- 
cones less bc isterous ; the rain, in tact, for 
a brief while had ceased, and the weird 
moon was again struggling to show hernelt; 
howbeit that sound like the sound of atrou- 
bled sea crawling inland was still to be 
heard in the tossing trees, 

Wearily I rose from iy chair, presed 
my hands upon my eyes, and began slowly 
to move towards the bed. Ah! 

What was it—the wind? 
Hark! 

It was an odd uncanny noise, not easy to 
deacribe, a kind of dull jarriug and scratch- 
ing, a clinging and bumping against the 
outer wails of the house, as if sone beavy 
living thing, by means of the ivy and the 
iron trellis, were with difficulty climbing 
in the direction of my window. 

Paralyzed I stood in the centre of the 
room, my breath voluntarily suspended, 
every pulse in my body almost ceaving to 
—— and iny eyes In a horrified stare 
fixed upon the shadowy blind. 

The window itself vas in fitful gloom, 
with the white and watery moonlight now 
full upon it outside, the huge bed and its 
sombre hangings cutting off the light from 
the candles and the fire, 

A gust of wind swept past the window; 
the blind moved in the draught, 

In that terrible moment, for the life of 
me, I could neither bave stirred nor 
acreained. 

The uncanny noise grew more distinct ; 
the extraordinary scraping, the jarring, the 
quivering and straining of the Iivy-stews 
upon the outer walis caine nearer, higher, 
unmistakably nearer and tigher. 

Mercitul Heaven, were thieves, desnerate 
wretches, breaking i..to Redknights ? And 
should I, could 1 find neither the strength 
to move nor the voice to shout, be iwnur- 
dered, perhaps strangled by their dreadful 
ruffian bands, there where I stood so help- 
lesely ? 

I felt that those as yet invisible bands 
were already clutching the stone-work of 
the window-sill ; tbe next instant would see 

Yes, there was a shadow, the shadow of 
4 inan’s bead and shoulders upon the bfind 
now ; it grew larger—yet larger ! 

An arm was raised, l saw it, I heard a 
knife, or some other small implement 
scraping atthe bolt of the wiudow. The 
bolt flew back. Click, clack ! 

I tried to shriek for help,but I could not; 
my tongue refused to obey me, clave, bot 
and dry, within iny mouth. 

Then flashed across ny brain a thought 
more fearful and intolerable than all the 
reat. 

Instantly it gave me atrength and courage; 
and miny coward terror fled, 

Danger to iny veloved Mrs. Eversteigh ! 
The robber-scoundrel would iu all likeli- 
hood murder her as well as tine, 

The fright even, the shock aloue per- 
chance of tae man’s presence In the bouse, 
might mean nothing less than death to 
Marion Eversieigh—delicate and nervous 
as she waa, 

No; that should never be! My 
hors first, if need were. 

The villain, whoever be was, should kill 
ne then and there, should step over 7 
dead body before he dared to injurese much 
asa hair of ber dead head! 

So instantly | resolved, and straightway 
acted. 

“Kind Heaven,’’ ] breathed, **help me— 
in this bour of horrible danger do not for- 
sake ine !’’ 

And, barely sensiLle of what I was actu- 
ally doing, of the grim risk incurred by so 
desperate an act, but impelled by the con- 
viction that there was nota moment to be 
lost, I rushed forward tothe window,which 
in that selisame ininute was being stealthily 
raised. 

ina trice I had dragged the curtains 
widely apartand sent the blind fying up- 
ward, 

With daunticas mien I thres the case- 
ment bigh, and confronted the man upon 
the stone ledge outside. 

In a minute more Le would have leaped 
intothe room. But @ screathn, swilt and 
shrill, passed my lips. 

I staggered backward, nerveless again, 
half fainting from an utter revuision of feel- 
ing, against the lolty tootboard of the great 
bedstead near, 

The light touched the baggard white face 
of the man,sbowed me his sunken brilliant 
eyes, bright with an alimost terrified red 
gieain in them, his uncovered head, jis 
roogh wet hair, 


three-parts burnt 


Hardly. 


life for 


ha 





plo reason that be bad painted it. 

Dary), I was thinking bitterly, and, ah 
ine,how often had | thought so before ! was 
versatile and many-*ided; he could slay 
with one band whilst he fond.ed with the 


And to-night it allt seemed so long, long 
ago! 

Centuries, dim innumerable ages, and 
nota few brief yearsaonly, seemed indeed 
to have tled since | had lived with Simon 
Creedy, and inet Daryl Dark wood, at Moor 
hide. 

And then | thought, ab, so tenderly and 
so regretfully ! of inv lost darling, inv littie 
dead angel who slept #o well beneath ber | 
white cross in Arley churchyard... . Ob, 
isla—Isia!... And I bowed inv head to 
the table before me, and thus let the tears 
have their way. 

* + * * . 7 

Had I sobbed myselfto sleep? Perhays 
Iam not certain, but I gould not bave slept 
for loug, surely not half an hour? for the 
clocks in the great #till house,wbhen I raised 
iny hand, were but striking midnoigzit, and 
the fire was still glowing pleasantiy, and 
the wax-candies in their tall silver eandle- 


- ee 


“Dary!]—Daryl!"’ was ali I could say,“ ith 
my band to my throat, a boarse stifled whit 
per that seemed to cocke me, 
~ fo his awtul position he rocked to and 
fro, staring wildly at ine, appeared wliliv 
to forget the frigbttul peril of it and ut- 
consciously loosened his bold ol the knotted 
yray ivy-limbs upon the wall, 

“Merciful powers,’ be gasped out, “you 
here, Flower—umy wife--at Redknuight#—-1n 

-in this room! Flower!" 
[TO BK CONTINUED, ] 


el — lm 


NEVER write a letter when vou «rein a 
mood of irritation, There i an anger 
which is justifiable, there are resentments 
which are righteous: it Is sometimes a 
duty to express indignation, But if vou 
consider the matter, the occasions for put- 
ting snch feelings on record are compara- 
tively few, They come once ina lifetime, 
perhaps, and to inauy fortunate betogs 
they never coine at all, Upon the whole, 
people—our triends and nelyubo:s, and the 
community of which we form « part—are 
trying to do the best they can; and in 
hours of good temper and bealth lile wears 
a bright and sunny aspect. 
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BEST OF FRIENDS. 


BY 8. J. 
Oh, dest of friends who taught me how to love— 
Who taoght me what no other friend could do. 
If Heav'’n would give me whatso'er I wished, 
I'd ask for you. 


Wings might wear crewns, with richest jewels set, 
And statesmen gain the praise to greatness due; 
Their wealth and glory I would envy not 
Had I but you. 


Poets might sing of Eden's happy bowers, 
Artists portray its beauties to our view, 
Still would | prize as fairer spot, by far, 
My bouse with you. 


And when our souls had bade farewell to earth, 
And in immortal lands did live seew, 
I’d crave no other paradise than this— 
Your loveand you. 
——»>- 


The Stone Bouquet. 


BY ¥F. W. ROBINSON. 





CHAPTER III. 


MAD raised my voice now, what demon 
I looked like then God knows, but she 
was buddied in the chair away from me, 
with ber jeweled fingers beld before ber 


eyen, 

- bad trightened ber,as well I might have 
done in my excitement. She ceuld not an- 
swer ine, and 1 went on. 

“And you love him still. You would 
have hissed at him with scorn had the 
Frenchinan been as far away from your 
heart as Iam. I understood it all.” 

“No, no. You understood nothing ; you 
are not fair to me, Ulric. I was only a weak 

irl then, J bad not met you, seen you. 

hy do you make a grievance ot all this at 
the last,’ she cried, ‘when you are going 
away frown ine? when you are leaving ime 
alone 7’ 

“That will be no grievanoe,ouly a relief,” 
was wy bitter answer, 

She sprang up before ine then, with ber 
hands drawn from ber face, and clenched 
together; with hereyes blaziug with con- 
teinpt for me, almost with hate. 

**You coward !’’ she cried. 

Then there was a pause, a sudden change 
of teature, and she fell back in ber chair 
and gave way toatorrent of tears, of pas- 
sionate sobs, of strange, wild wallings, that 
brought me to my knees, and at her side, 
in pity for ber and the grief I had caused 
her. 

lveuld not see her give way like this 
and remaiu uncharitable and exact- 
ing. 

Ftorgot ails fpr but that she was in 
fair young wife,and I bad crushed her wit 
iny words, 

t telt the coward that I was then, and ber 
griefs were wine again. 

“Forgive me, Cicely ; think no more of 
it!’ limplored. “I was mad or jealous ; I 
will ask no further questions, Itis all past 
—vanished-dead! And you are my wife 
—my wife, Cicely, to whom I have not said 
a harsh word until to-night; whom I will 
trust ; whosta!! not bear a word of this 
again, | @wear.”’ 

She moved at last, pacified by degrees ; 
but she remained very white and 
sad. 

The look in her eyes haunted me tor 
months, ax she rested her thin, hot bands 
upon my head. 

“My , foolish old Ultric,’’ she mur- 
mured in a low tone, “who would have 
thought my strong, stern husband would 
have given way iike this!’ 

“Who would have thought——” 

Then I paused—I wassilent. 1 stooped 
and ber. 1 had so more to say. 
The grave, grey busband was alinost hiim- 
self again. 

“'Tyere, there, compose yoursell, Cicely ; 
1 will not say another word. This is our 
last night together for ever and ever so 
long; we must not look back «pon it 
through our t®rs,"’ 

“Don’t go,” she whispered. 

“Ob!—I must go. Itis for the best,’ I 
answered ; “it is too late to break my pro- 
mise.” 

She aid not speak again. Mechanically I 
turned to the parcel to give her time to re- 
cover from her sorrow, opened it, and drew 
forth a dark, reddish, heavy inass of stone, 
at which I looked in amazement for an in- 


stant. 

“Tt is the bouquet,” I said at last. ‘‘Sea, 
it has eome back—a peace-offering, Cicely. 
We will take it as an omen.”’ 

Cloely glianeed at it wonderingly, then 
shudder 

A stone bouquet! Its flowers roughly 
defined still, but withall the poetry gone 
trom it, a hard, unmalleable, angular mass, 
Yes, it was an omen. 

. * e * * * 

When I was away from Ler,when we had 
said good-bye, when thousands of miles 
stretched between wy wife and me, I 
thought of the last night—that miserable 
hour of our parting, tuat first sharp quarrel 
between us. 

I could remember too much, so inuch 
that was terrible and sad—and her troubled 
face was always betors me, 

There were so nny questions which I 
should have liked to ask her now, and her 
pest was, after all, so unguessed a 
story. 

I was ignorant of it, I was atill in the 
dark ; she bad taken me at my word aad 
become impenetrably silent. 

l was away, and could no 
doubts 


solve my 











I did uot speak of them in my letters to 
her,and abe never alluded again to the trial 
we had shared together ou the day I went 
away. 

Heaven alone knows how the weeks and 
months went by in the far-away land where 
work was arduous and news from home but 
intermittent. 

Work did not cure me of the gg A of 
suspense, as work will do at times * 
mind ili at ease—it ae before = to 
brood upon, and grow like a cancer in my 
heart, ontng away all trust in ber. 

Every letter that [ received froin ber be- 
came a study, an eflort to detect a difference 
—the coldness born of our separation from 
each other, and of his proximity to 
her. 

He would be always near ber, the young, 
impassioned, bandsome suitor—the first 
love from whom they tore heraway—and I, 
old and gray and defencelesa, was in the ac- 
cursed country whither my amition had 
borne me, 

Yos, all this is a terrible recital, an@ yet 


20 commonplace. 
1 wae theslave of circumstances—the 


du 

they bad married her to save her from 
him—that was the fact which weighed upon 
me, which bowed my bead, and set deep 
furrows in my cheeks; not the arduous 
nature of the task to which I was a 
slave. 

Yes, always before me—the tear-stained 
countenance of my wife, the face of the 
handsome Frenchman looking into hers, 
the clash of the band, and the waltz tune 
which it played tor ever ringing in my 
ears, when I found them ether, the old 
lovers—the hero and heroine of a story 
which bad been scrupulously kept back, 
which no one had cared to tell me lest | 
should ask too many questions, and be 
scared away by the answers they might 
give me. 

There were severs| French newspapers 
which reached the South American quarter 
wherein I was prosecuting ny work; many 
of my ooadjutors were French, whose 
friends had not forgotten them and sent 
them news, 

It was strange how the one subject en- 
grossed me evep in this particular, 

With every mail I pored over the adver- 
tisements in the French jouroals,and when 
I saw Danan «’s name, which was very fre- 
quently, it was an intense relief to 
mé. 

He was singing in Paris at such and such 
a time, and here was ny wife’s last letter 
of the same day, with the London post- 
mark and dated from her father’s house. 
They could not be together ; it was all well 
then! 

When Danano was not singing at the 
Opera,I began to fancy there came no home 
letters to me, 

This was pure fancy,dissipated very often 
by a missive from her, but it was a new 
torture whilst it lasted, and I grew more 
crazed upon it, 

Thinking it all over now, in this seclu- 
sion where no fgce I love can look at me 
unless it is down from heaven in pity and 
forgiveness, and ny mother’s face,not bers, 
I feel sure that I was mad. 

Alter a sunstroke that I bad had and re- 
covered froin, I was completely but ype d 
and unobtrusively inad, keeping wy mad- 
ness sv coinpletely to myself, that those 
about ine cid not even dream that Havi- 
land’s brain was flawed by one idea. 

I was all business to them when business 
bad grown a horror to me. 

My great scheme was in tbeir estimation, 
my one thoughtto which I sacrificed all 
health and comfort, when iny oue thougbt 
was Cicely, the woman I had married and 
left the young wife with a lover im the 
background watching like a wolf. 

A man of her own age, belonging to her 
romantic past. 

A Frenchman with his accursed false 
French sentiment that is ever like an uloer 
on their boeks and piays and poems, 

The climax was reached more speedily 
than I had calculated upon. 

I had made up my mind to return to 
England before my time, to leave to otbers 
the reward of success, to let the world of 
science and of engineering say what it 
might of my want of courage to attempt 
any works and face great difficulties, I 

ad lived down ambition and only cared 
for peace. 

Ina few months instead of two imore 
years { should be on my way home, 

I had acted unwisely to leave home alto- 

her. 

I should have known human nature bet- 
ter in my staid middle age. But this re- 
solve was hastened on more rapidiy than I 
had bargained for. 

There wandered into our camping ground 
a new recruit, a man with bigh crédentials 
from his Government, a friend of Danano, 
tbe French actor. 

It was this friendship between him and 
iny wife's old friend that arrested immedi- 
ately iny attention, although that friend- 
ship had not extended between them to 
implicit confidence. 

This was all the better, or the worse, for 





me—I know not whico—but it fixed my | 


resolution to be gone, 

Danano waa the prince of good fellows, 
this man implied, a great genius—a fellow 
of infinite jest and infinite sentiment. 

He was the idol cf the Parisian world, 
favored by the aristocracy, flattered by the 
women a ther admirable. 

“And so bis head is turned by all this 
adulation ?’’ I inquired atter he had come 
to an end of his own é@ncoomiuma “A 
Frenchman’s bead whirls round very 
quickly with the breath of praise." 

“Ah, but I do not believe that. Danano 
is a man of the world, a sensible being, far- 
seeing and acute, He keeps out of imis- 


jef,” added the pew-comer ‘with a laugh, 
no then there is 2 reason for it.” 


“Ay! Indeed !” 
“A strong passion which a mene 
Sastehwes would call an anfortunaie 
tachment. A first love even, about which 
he raves, well, like a genius possibly. That 
is bis one weakness,” added his 

“but it keeps bim steady and quiet and ou 

of what you call the burly-burly. It has 
that effect with men sometimes. 

“He is a sen a -” 

“Yes, if you care 

“And a aerty one. And the lady’s 
naine?”’ 

“Ob! Ido not know,” was the reply; 
“and had I had the honor of being ac 
quainted with it, I should not bave con- 
sidered it my duty to bave communicated 
it to monsieur,” he replied with a little 
bow. 

“No, no, of course you would not. And 
of course,”’ I added with a laugh, ‘the lady 
is married.’’ 

“Ob !thatis the rule over the world. 
One of the two issure to be married, or 
where,” shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘would 
be the interest of the story ?” 

“To a vile Frenchman,” I answered 
abarply. 

Then I left bim amazed and indignant 
and thinking of la. 

That evening [ wason my way to Eng- 
land. I leit everything in the wildest dis- 
order. 

I did not stop to explain ; I told no one I 
was going, but [threw up my work, cast 
discredit on my name and good faith, and 
with a curt note of resignation on my 
desk Jeft the workers to their own de- 
vices. 

They said from that day in the camp that 
1 was inad; they knew it more quickly than 
the dull-witted at hoine, 

Danano’s triend only thought that I was 
frightened, I had insulted bis countryman 
and had stolen away to avoid the conse- 
quences. 

An apology would have been sufficient-- 
the Englishman need not have been so 
frightened as all that. 





CHAPTER IV. 


N London again, and none aware of iny 
return. That was the grim humor of 
it. 

I caught myself laugbing at the idea 
nore than once in my room at tbe (rosve- 
nor, but it was a laugh that told me I was 
unsafe, there was so wild a ring tn it. 

I had not hurried back to the arms of my 
wife, tothe love which might be waiting 
for-me, tothe sure happiness I had set 
uside for the fame that I had not se- 
cured, 

I thougbt I would wait—that, not being 
expected, {should have opportunities of 
discovering the truth, which would be bet- 
ter than living all the rest of my days in an 
atmospbere of lies. To know the truth and 
act accordingly. 

Was I better than a spy once more—-a 
mean-spirited, dastardly spy ? 

Perbaps not ; but I do not know the man 
beset by the curse of suspicion, who would 
have acted very differently. 

He would have found it al! out ; and it is 
never 4 difficuit task when the soul is set 
on the Bolving of the riddle, 

For days I watched the house of my fa- 
ther-in-law, and paid others to watch, pick- 
ing ny spies up from the street pod g re- 
warding them bandsomely for any scraps 
of news they gave ine, and they were not 
scraps which contained any news of 
her. 

Sbe was away—or she was ill. A doo 
tor’s carriage at the door one morning set 
all my plots and plans fiying to the 
winds, 

I rushed into the house, announced my- 
self, strode past the servant into the draw- 
ing-room, and when he had followed me 
would bave caught him by the throat and 


squeezed the information out of him, had’ 


he not backed to the door in his alarm. 

“Who is ill, is it Mra, Haviland ? why 
don’t you tell me? Don't you know who 
I = ae 

‘It is Mr. Haviland, is it not?’’ gasped 
forth the old servant. 

““Yes—yes—who is ill, 1 ask ?” 

“My master, sir.” 

“That's well. I awn glad of that,’’ I said, 
to the man’s further amazement. “She is 
safe, then ? Mrs, Haviland is weil, I mean? 
Qaite well ?”’ 

‘I don’t know, sir.” 

“Where is she ?’’ 

_ “I cannot say, Mr. Haviland, really. She 
is not staying here now,”’ 

[ did not answer. Half stunned as I was 
by the information, 1 had expected it. | 
sat ae. 

“When the doctor has n 
William I shall be glad to Se "bias ert 
few moments,’’ 

‘*Yes, sir.” 

But when the doctor had departed, when 
he was descending the steps to his carriage 
and the footman was holding the open door 
and looking after him, I atole from the 
drawing-room and went with swift steps 
"ithe be 

6 house was familiar to 
iny father-in-law's room, wick: 

In another instant I had entered un- 

ceremoniously and was standing by the 


| sick mman’s bedside, 


| 


_Sir William stared at meas atan a i- 
tion. He was twenty years older thea when 
I left him, 

“Great Heaven, Haviland! is it 


” 
he cried ; ‘-vyhat bas bappened ? ay 


hat is 


BD ad 


He was very old and feeble, but I di 
not spare him. I bad grown merciless, - 

“You can guess,” [ said. 

‘Cicely! My God — not Cicely. She 


_—_ 





Ho stopped and waited for me to explain. 
And I was baffled. ¥ 
“] mae comme > yon to know what has 
Sir Williaw,’’ I said; “it is I 
who id hear the news.”’ 
“Yous. ed 


“Where is my wife ?”’ 

“At her own your home, for what 
I know to the contrary. Haviland, have 
pee not heard I have been seriously 11!,that 

am ny 2 a recovering? How strange 
. “*Did she leave you because of your ili- 
— \* I Kee por bitterly. - 

@ loo. at me now in grave perplexit 
of mind. Did he see I wes net i dae 4 
when I had bidden him good-bye? Could 
be have any suspicion of me? 

I should lose all ciueto the trath if I 
were not more like my old self. 

“You must not mind me, Sir William,’’I 
explained quite meekly, “I bave been 
oem night and day, and au: more ex- 
cited end upset than I ought to be. But I 
wanted an interview with you—I thought I 
would come on aad see you and Cice! y—of 
course, Cicely—at once. Where 1s my 
wife ?” I repeated ; “why does she keep 
away from ine ?”’ 

“She left here for the country afew weeks 


“You said she was in her own home!” I 
shouted now. 

“She will return to-night to it. That is, [ 
understand she will,’’ 

“You do not know, for certain ?’” 

“Not for certain, Ulric. How should I 
know anything lying here? How incon- 
siderate you are !"’ 

“Yes,I am, Forgive me,” | replied, 
*“*You area sick old nan, and I have for- 
gotten that. In what part of the country is 
she?” 

“Fol kestone.”’ 

“Folkestone! That is handy for France, 
Sir William.”’ 

““‘What do you mean?” 

“Is she going on the Continent ?”’ 

“I believe not. I donut even know for 
certain that she is in Folkestone,” 

**You do not correspond ?”” 

“N—no, Ulric. Not just at present.’’ 

‘Has she written to you ?”’ 

“No,”” 

‘Not since she has left this house ?"’ 

“Ulric,” pleaded the old man, “I am not 
strong enough to talk to you—to answer all 
your questions. Cicely and I have not 
agreed very well together of late, we bave 
had a few words, not any,’’ was the sii. 
on correction proffered bere; “don’t think, 

iric, it was anything like a quarrel be- 
tween us. God forbid that. But she was 
ey here; she had grown used to a 
home of her own, to friends of her own,sue 
said, since ber marriage. She has out- 
grown my ways a little; thatis all. And 
she thought it would be better, and that we 
should clash less,if she returned to her own 
establishment. 

“Yes,” 

“After people are married, relations are 
better in the background for a while. It is 
an old saying, Ulric.” 

“Yes.” 

I could have shrieked at him a thousand 
questions now, but I would not put one 
more to him. 

I had become full of a moat merciful con- 
sideration for his father lying here sick un- 
to death. 

I could have asked him to reconcile bis 
story of her being at homme, with ber boing 
at Folkestone; demanded of him the 
meaning of her words that sbe bad ‘friends 
of her own;’ asked hiin if he, a shrewd old 
man, had objected to those friends; und if 
one of them—curse hiim!—were named 
Danano ? 

I could have raved at him like the mad- 
man that I was—mad now with the awful 
consciousness that my wife was false to me, 
and that the old lover wasthe new and in 
the foreground of ber life, and that I was 
set apart from her eternally. But 1 raved 
no more, 

This old man was my friend; I had al- 
ways respected him, honored him. And 1 
saw he was in trouble. 

“1 will find Cicely,”’ I said calmly, ‘in a 
day ortwo, at any rate. Good-bye, Sir 
William, and better health to you. I am 
sorry Ihave been so hasty, but I have 
been very anxious.” 

Then I went out of the room, and shut 
the dvor softly bebind me. 





CHAPTER V. 


T was night when I went to my own 
home, Itook time to consider it all 
out. 

1 would do nothing more in haste. Peo- 
ple were becoming suspicious. Even the 
servants I met upon the staircase of the 
hotel seemed to be glancing askance at 
ine, 

ldo not know why--unless the mut- 
tering in my room had reached their 
ears, 

The servant who admitted me was the 
nan I had left in charge. It was bis turo 
to be surprised. 

“Mr. Haviland !’” he exclaimed. 

**Yea, I have come back.’’ 

He looked out into the wesc street ; | re- 
member ic was raining hard, for a cab 
heaped up with lu , or some sign of 4 
traveler’s return, and then at him, standing 
there in evening dress. I passed bim ani! 
went into ny own house. It looked very 
desolate. 

“When does your mistress come back 
from—Folkestone ?" I inquired. ae 
‘We expect her back by a late train, sir, 
he replied ; ‘she sent a telegram to the 
housekeeper this norning.” : 
“I should be glad to surprise her, Roi)- 
ert,” I said, with a pleasant, eo laugh— 
notone of the new laughs which made 
peop's turn white to listen to me!—‘this 
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must be @ secret between you and me 
and the housekeeper, if you will. No one 


else.” 
‘Does not nistress know that——” 


“] am supposed to be in South America,” 
] interru , ‘so this will be an agreeable 
surprise for her. I rely on your confidence. 
Don’t forget. I shall reward you presently 
and—bandsomely.” 


The map chuckled at my little plan. He 
was a dull fellow, without a grain of intelli- 
gence. On that night I was & better actor 
than Danauo. 

«“W bere shall I go?” I saia, balf thought- 
fully. 

“Your own study will be best, sir,” sug- 
gested the man. 

‘Yen, capital,” 

“Mistress never into it,” he ex- 
plained, “I don’tthink the room has been 
opened for three inontba, sir, { had better 
light a tire.’’ 

“No. Bring mea lamp, and leave it as 
itis. And—take no turther notice of me 
under any circumstances. You under- 
stand ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; 1 understand.” 

] passed upstairsinto my old study ;. it 
was thick with dust. Noone had thought 
of itor attended to it of late days, It waslike 
a dead room, 

Well, J was dead to her,and not expected 
back any more, And the servants had 
neglected itin the mistrese’s absence, and 
—like the mistress, 

On the mantelpiece was the stone bouv- 
quet. It wasa fitting emblem after all, I 
took it up and poised itin my hand. How 
heavy it seemed to pave grown, or had I 
become weaker ? 

It was likean ugly iron ornament rusting 
away, and felt like iron to my touch. When 
the servant had brought the lamp, I locked 
myself in. 

| cola not be surprised. Then I sat 
down and waited and stared at the stone 
bouquet, and thought of all that had hap- 
pened since I had sat there last in that 
room, of every miserable fact in my pur- 
poseless life. , 

Presently—two hours afterwards,it might 
be—-there was a knocking and ringing at the 
outer door, 

I unlocked my study and listened. There 
were voices talking in the ball downstairs 
| —imen’s voices, 

“She bas not reached bone yet ?’’ I heard 
some one inquire, : 

‘*No, sir, not yet.”’ 

I knew the voice, and I came out on the 

| landing-place and craned my face over the 

| balusters to look at him. ad he glanced 
up, # face grinning out of aocoffin would 

| bave dismayed him less, 

““T will wait.” 

“But——”’ 

“No, I will write a note, and see that 
Madame bas it immediately upon her ar- 
rival.’’ 

| heard money chink in the servant’s 
palm, as M. Danano was shown into a little 
room on the right of the door, 

I went back to the study and waited ve 
patiently. I could be very patient when 
chose, 

“Everything comes to him who waits.” 
The Jine runs in that fashion some- 
what. 

Presently I heard the street door close 
after M, Danano, and the servant stood in 
the ball as if he were thinking, and with 
his tinger nails pressed to his lips, ; 

When be went away,I sto.e downstairs 
into the roow wherein Danano bad been 
shown. It was a favorite little room of my 
wife’s, looking on the square. The gas was 
burning there. 

On the Gesk in the corner was a sealed 
letter. I dashed at it, tore it open, and 
read amidst many wild words of affection 
_ fool’s rhapsody these words of warn- 

ng. 








“You must hesitate no longer. [ will 
come at twelve tor you, my beloved. It is 
too late for further deliberation. We must 
fly. Your husband is in London, and 
dangerous,”’ 





Dangerous! How did he know that I 
was dangerous ? 

_ I put the letter in another envelope,sealed 

it, and leit it on the davenport whence I 

picked itup. It might be as well to seethe 

end of this, the very, very end. 

Iwentup to my study again, aod sat 
there with the stone bouquet ciutched in 
my hands, as if some meed ot comfort, or 
Of self-restraint, might come from is oold 
touch, 

But the lite-blood at my temples was like 
the fluttering of a bird, and my heart was 
swelling and leaping with sickening force 
within me, and everything before me was 
shimmering through a mist of blood, as 
though a red veil had been cast before my 
eyes, 

So 1 knew all at last! It had all been 
true enough, theh! There were no further 
doubts for me. 

This could not end like the last act of a 
comedy, with explanations, forgiveness, 
and flippant jesting over past mistakes. 
The dark curtain must drop on the grim- 
nest tragedy by which a man’s life can be 

| shadowed, 
I was not the first man to be deceived— 
| Of the last man to avenge deceit, Not by 
many thousands, I thouybt, laughing again 
at the crowds of tools who were like me, 
who were sbout me too, and grinning at 
ine, 

I could see their taces—and their awful 
| 6yes—everywhere that night. 
|. There came another knocking and ring- 

ingatthe door. It was she. She bad come 
home at last. Good! I could hear her voice 
in the hall. 

I #tole out on the landing again. I had 


the stone bouquet still in my hand,and that 
wThe ac, strange. 
© servant was speaking to ber, telli 
ond of the last vistor who tad called to aoe 
ee is his letter?’ 1 heard her 


“In the mourning room, madam.” 

She — iu, and the servant lingered 
in Che hall. Once he looked up the well- 
staircase, but he did not see me watch- 


ing. 

f bad lowered the gas outside the study 
door, and was standing somewhat back, 
wondering myself what I was going to do 

Her voice in in the hal! once more recal!- 
ed me from my half stupor. 

“Don’t remove the boxes fromthe cab,” 
she was saying hurriedly ; “leave all as it 
is, Robert—tell the wman to wait. I am 
called away—at once.” 

She was coming upstairs towards me! 
On the second stair, she paused and looked 
back at the servant, 

“I bave written a letter, give it to M. 
Danano when be returns. He will under- 
stand.”’ 

No, he will never understand in this 
world, neither will Cicely Haviland, por 
her mad busband. , 

It is all left for the next. As sbe came 
upstairs, I sprarg forward and struck at 
her from the darkness of my lair, and she 
fell back, with one little cry, a dead wo- 
—_ on the marble pave:nent of the 


I had killed her with the stone bou- 
quet. 
7 — = = - * 


They do not know at the asylum that I 
am writing thie, They will see it presently 
and it may amuse them, or it may hang 
me, 

It matters not which. 1 suppose I ain 
mad now, very inad. But it was not 
Cicely’s death that turned my brain, or 
wholly wrecked it. 

That seemed just enough till I read the 
ietter she had left for Danano, and which I 
had thought was her instructions where to 
meet bim. 

It was that letter which drove me raving 
mad. Only eight lines, and yet to bring me 
to this! They are seared into my sou! till 
the judgment day. 


“I will not see you. Havel been hiding 
from ty all this while, and for so toul a 
sequel? Igo away again to escape you, to 
wait fearlessly for iny busband and to copn- 
fess the truth te bim ; to confess that I was 
a weak vain woman, yee; one wo loved 
you, ves; but guilty, never. And so (iod 
will forgive us both in His good time per- 
haps, and as my husband will. I will pray 
for it very hard. Farewell, Louis, and for 
ever. 1 begin ny new lite, my bette: liie, 
froin this night.’ 


She was right. Belore the ink was hard- 
ly dry she begun life anew. 
[THE END.] 
Wee SS —_ 


BEES, AND BEE-HUNTING. 








roams at will and uncontrolled ; this is 
notably the case in the western parts of 
this country and Canada. 

The discovery of their natural hives for 
the pur of securing the honey is the 
the calling of aclass of persons known us 
bee-hunters. 

A writer of considerable repute thus 
speaks on this subject: 

“The beautiful forests in which we were 
encamped abounded in bee-trees ; that is to 
say, trees in the decayed trunks of which 
wild-bees bad established their hives. It 
is surprising in what countiess swarms the 
bees have overspread the Far Weat within 
but a moderate number of years. The In- 
dians consider them the harbinger of the 
white wan, as the buffalo is of the red nan, 
and say that in proportion as the bee ad- 
vances, the Indian and the buflalo retire, 
We areal ways accustoined to associate the 
hum of the beehive with the farmhouse and 
the flower-garden, and to consider those in- 
dustrious littie animals as connected with 
the busy haunts of men ; and [ ain wild that 
the wild-bese is seldom to be met with at 
any great distance trom the frovtier, They 
have been the /.eralds of civilisation, stead!- 
ly preceding it, as it aivanced from the At- 
lantic borders; and some of the ancient 
settiers of the West pretend to give the 
very vear when the honey-bee first crossed 
the Mississippi.’ 

A bee-hunt must bea very exciting ad- 
ventare, and, as most people would think, 
attended with considerable risk; but the 
ingenuity of the settlers, and especially of 
the bee-bunters, who make a living of the 
business, is equal to the occasion. 

Let us, forthe sake of greater brevity, 
suppose a Case, which is, however, little 
otber thau a narrative of simple facts. 

A party sets out in quest of a bee-tree, a 
tree fn the cavity of which a colony of bees 
have estublished themselves, 

The party is headed by a veteran bee- 
bunter, a tall lank tellow. with bis horme- 
spon dress banging loosely about hirm, 
and a bat which might be taken tor 4 bee- 
skep. ; 

A man similarly attired attends him,with 
a long rifle on bis shoulder, The rest of the 
party, six in nutnber, are armed with axes 
fles. 
oorbes accoutred, they are ready for any 
sport,or even nore serious business, Reach- 
ing an open lade on the skirta of the forest 
the party halts, and the leader advances to 
a low bush, on which he places a piece of 


boneyoomb. 
This is a lure for the bees. Ina very short 


|: some countries the honey-bee still 








time several are humming about it and div- 
ing into the cells. 

en with honey, they rise into the air 
and dart off in a straight line with almost 
the velocity of a bullet. The hunters watch 
attentively the course they take, and set off 
in the same direction, still watebing the 
course of the bees, 

In this way the tree where the bees bave 
nade their home is reached. But it will 
often bappen, as may be suspected, the 
bees will elude the sight of the most vigil- 
ent bunter, and the party may wander 
about not succeeding in tinding any tres- 
ure, 

Another method is then adopted; few 
bees are caught and placed in a sinalll box 
with a glasstop, having at the bottom a 
sinall piece of honeycomb, 

When they have satistied themselves 
with honey, two or three are allowed to es 
cape, the hunters taking care to observe 
the direction of their flight and to follow 
them as rapidly as possible, 

When these bees are lost sight of, two or 
three others are set free and their course 
followed, and 80 on until the identical tree 
has been reache“, 

It soinetiineu happens that one set of bees 
take an opposite course to their predeces- 
sors, 


The hunter knows by this that be has 
passed the tree, or otherwise missed his 
inark, and he retraces his steps a>d follows 
the lead of the unerring bees. Thesight of 
the bee is so strong and keen that it can 
descry its home at an immense distance, It 
is a well-ascertained fact that if a bee be 
caught on a flower at any given distance 
south of its home, and then be taken in a 
ciose box ¢n equal distance north of it, the 
little creature, when set free, after flying in 
a circle for a moment, will take a straight 
course to its identical tree, 

Therefore, the hunter who has intelli- 
gence, and perseverance on hia side is sure 
to be successful in the end, 

It not unfrequently happens that when 
in the immediate neighborhood of the tree, 
the hunter may not be able to distinguish 
the particular one be is searching for from 
the rest, as the entrance to the bee-castle 
is commonly many fect above the ground. 
He is not then at the end of his resources, 
A sinall fire is kindled, and upon a piece of 
swone or other suitable material inade hot, 
some honeycomb is placed ; the smell! will 
at once induce the whole colony of bees to 
come down froin their citadel, when the 
hunters proceed with their axes to bring 
down the tree. 

A vigorous writer thus describes the pro- 
ceedings, when the party of hunters had 
traced the honey-laden bees to their hive in 
the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, intw 
which, after buzzing about for atime, they 
entered at a bole about sixty feet troim the 
ground: 

“Two of the bee-hunters now plied their 
axes Vigorously at the foot of the tree, to 
level it with the ground. The meres 
tors and amateurs in the meantime drew off 
to a cautious distance, to be out of the way 
ot the falling of the tree and the vengeance 
of itsinmates. The jarring blows of the 
axe seemed to have no effect in slarmiag 
or agitating this most industrious com- 
munity ; they continued to plytheir usual 
occupations; some arriving tull-freighted 
iuto port, others sallying forthon new ex- 
peditions, like s0 inapy merchantmen in a 
inoney-tnaking metropolis, little suspicious 
of impending bankruptcy and dowonfal!. 
Even a loud crack, which announced the 
disrupture of the trunk, failed to divert 
their attention from the intense pursuit of 
gain. At length, down coine the tree with 
4 tremendous crash, bursting open froin 
end to end, and displaying all the boarded 
treasures of the commonwealth, One of the 
bunters iunmediately ran ap with a wisp of 
lighted hay, as a delence rgainst the bees, 
The latter, however, made no attack, and 
sought no revenge ; they seemed stupefied 
by the catastrophe and unsuspicious of its 
cause, remaining crawling and buzzing 
about the ruins, without offering us any 
molestation.” 

When the tree had been brought down, 
the whole party fell to with spoon and 
hunting-knife to scoop out the combs with 
which the hollow trunk was stored. A 
single tree bas been known to yield from 
one bundredweight to one and a half bun- 
dred weight. 
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SQUARE THROATS.—Skim milk cheese 
used to be made in very large quantities in 
Suflolk (being known by the naine of 
“Suffolk bang’’), Where at one titne it had 
such an unenviable reputation that It was 
asserted it used to be chopped up with a 
hatchet instead of being cut with «a koile ; 
or if aman wanted a bit of sticx to lasten 
up « gate with, and could not find a piece 
of wood handy, he would cut a wedge off 
his luncheon cheese for the purpose aud 
make tee of it. In old titnes, when the 
farm laborers lived partially or wholly in 
the house with the farmer, the quality of 
the cheese used olten to become the bone 
of contention, being at times too bard to 
bite ; so that it used humorously ww be said 
the laborers in that part of the country 
having to “bolt” their cheese in blocks, by 
a long course of practice bad acquired 
square throats, 

+ 


S1x Scotch bailies came to present an ad- 
dress of congratulation to Victoria, They 
asked what they bad todo on entering the 
Queen's presence, and were told they 
sbould kiss bands, Thereupon Baiiie No, 
1, as ne soleinnly stalked past the throne, 
raised hia band to his mouth and blew her 
Majesty a kiss, The remaining five fol- 
lowed suit till the Queen had a fit of the 
heartiest laughter she liad enjoyoa for a 
long tine. 





Scientific and Useful. 


PAPER Doors.—Doors tormed of two 
thick paper boards, stamped and molded 
into panels, and glaze! together with glue 
and potash, and then rolled through heavy 
rotlers, are coming into use. They are bet- 
ter than wood in that thev will not shrink, 
swell, crack or warp. They are made water- 
proof with a mixture, 


CopytIna PRINT.—Printed matter may 
be copied on any paper of an absorbent na- 
ture, by dampening the surface with a 
weak solution of acetate of iron, and press- 
ing in an ordinary copying press. Old 
ae may also be copied on unsized 
paper if wet with a wiak solution of sul- 
phate of iron mixed with a simple solution 
of sugar syrup. 

GLASS BEARINGS.—Glass bearings for 
wheels aro now being tried on some of the 
railways. The advantage expected ot them 
is absence of friction. The glass employed 
is of peculiar quality, very hard an< strong. 
What the result of the trials is likely to be, 
is not stated; but the idea of using glass 
bearings, if not on a large, at least on a 
small scale, and in small apparatus, appears 
to be worth trying, provided a suitable 
glass can be manufactured. 

A COMBINED Hosk AND BrRoomM.—A 
broom for cleansing pavements, door-steps, 
etc., has recently been patented. The place 
of the broom-stick is taken by «a metal 
tube, which terminates in a jet over the 
broom, and communicates by a flexible 
ru' ber pipe with the water supply. When 
the broom is in use tue water is diewed to 
run through the tul.ing, and thus the labor 
of first flooding the pavement, etc., with a 
pail of water is done »way with. 

A RowinG MacHinge.—There are, we 
bilieve, appliances of different kinds al- 
ready in existence for enabling people to 
enjoy the exercise of rowing without either 
boat or water; but such apparatus have 
usually been objected to vecause of their 
being stationary. But a rowing machine 
has now beeu dévised, on which the exer- 
cise is considered to bo more agreeable. 
The apparatus provides for a continuous or 
endless track, with a boat or boat-svaped 
car on wheels, and supplied with oars. ‘lhe 
act of rowing ives a forward movement to 
the “vessel,” impelling it along with a cer- 
tain degree of exhilarating impetus, which 
it is obviously impossible to obtain from 
the fixed machines above alluded to, 

_ —_ 2. —<——- — 


Farm and Garden. 


GRINDSTONES.—A_ grindstone conven- 
iently placed ready for use, leaves no ex- 
cuse for werking with a dull axe or other 
cutting instriiment that never does good 
work, 

SuHap# TRKES.—Shade trees sometimes 
need attention. Wood ashes should be ap. 

lied around all kinds of sihade trees at 
east once a year. The hedges will also be 
benefitted by ashes. 

InsecTS.— A box with entrance holes no 
larger than an inch in diameter will be an 
inducement for the wrens to take posses- 
sion, as they will then be safe trom the at- 
tacks of larger birds. Wrensare excellent 
insect exterminrtors, and should be en- 
couraged in every possible manner. 

PROTECTING Stock.—F lies area terrible 
annoyance to stock during this scason, and 
every stable should be supplied with 
screens to the windows and doors, They 
are not expensive, and will enable the 
horses and cows to secure rest. In the pas- 
ture the insects cannot well be avoided. 

THE Pigs.—If a yood, dry clay bed cai- 
not be secured for the pigs, says a writer, 
it is better to retain the plank floor, But 
the clay floor is best, and if it can be of 
about the quality of dirt which will makea 
good brick, it is better than black soil, and 
if it is inclined to reddishness, so much 
the better, as then there is an assurance 
that it contains the muriate of iron, which 
is healthy for hogs, applied outwardly or 
inwardly. 


Compost.—Make a compost heap upon 
which to place the refuse of the farm, such 
as tops of vegetables that are not fed to 
stock, the rakings and leaves, and add a 
portion of manure occasionally. ‘Throw 
soapsuds, urine, and other liquids upon the 
heap, care being taken to have all material 
cut fine. Dry dirt may also be added ax an 
¢bworbent. Jt will prove excellent for the 
garden next spriiig, as its fine condition 
will permit of its being spread evenly. 


An tTs.—There are four ways to get rid of 
ants in the garden. The first is to sink a 





rather wide-mouthed bottle in the ant-hill 
#0 that the top of the bottle is « trifle below 
the level of the ant-Lill, and partly fill the 


bottle with sweetened water. Second, sat- 
urate a large coarse sponge with sweetened 
water and place on old dishes where ants 
abound; when biack witu ants throw the 
sponge into bo ling water, wash the ants 
out aod replace. Third, lay fresh bones 
about; the ants will quickly cover them, 
when they are served in the same manner 
as with the sponge. Fourth, place a mix- 
ture of paris green or London purple on 
old dishes where the ants can have access, 

- —_ - = 


King Orro of Bavaria is crazy on the 
subject of shooting people. Every day he 
is allowed to take a gun containing a blank 
cartridge, and fire at a man who is pur- 
posely skulking among the tress on the 
grounds of the Nymphenburg palace. The 


man talle as if killed, and the mat king’s 
So runs 


desire is appeased for the «lay. 
the narrative, 
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Our Part in Life. 

It is the way ofthe world that while the 
young are easily surmising what life is to 
bring them, and the old are quietly pon- 
dering what it has brought to them, few 
realize to how large an extent life is just 
what they themselves make it. It isa book 
the pages of which are turned one by one, 
not merely to be read, but to show us ever 
new and shifting scenes, and also to reflect 
our own image. 

The external world may be supposed to 
present similar views to every one. Cer- 
tainly we cannot change, by looking, its 
mountains into valleys, or its cities into 
plains. Yet perhaps no two people, look- 
ing at the same scene, see it exactly alike, 
One, gazing upon a landscape, sees exqui- 
site grace and beauty in the diversity of 
hill and dale, Jake or stream, lit up, it may 
be, by sunset glories. Another secs in it 
the promise of rich harvests aud plentiful 
returns. Anotherregards it solely witha 
view to the facilities it offers for a new rail- 
road ; while yet another, with dull or pre- 
occupied mind, gazes without consciously 
seeing anything at all. 

The scene is to cach one, what he makes 
it—the reflections of his own mind. The 
cheerful and the melancholy man look up- 
on the very same objects ; to one, they as- 
sumea bright and roseate hue, full of joy 
in the present, aud hope for the future ; 
while to the other, they suggest only wear- 
iness and disappointment. 

Still more emphatically is this the case in 
the social world. The opinion men hold 
ot society is largely a reflection of their own 
characters, and their influence goes far to- 
ward making society actually conform to 
those opinions. The selfish and grasping 
man is always imagining those with whom 
he deals to be selfish. He excuses his own 
meanness on the ground that he must guard 
against the meanness of others, and his ex- 
cuse has just this foundation, that his own 
character naturally difluses itself among 
those with whom he deals. 

Every disposition exerts a magnetic at- 
traction for its like, and the unjust man 
will meet with injustice, the rude with 
rudeness, the cold with coldness, and tie 
proud and jealous with pride and jealousy, 
On the other band, the just and true, the 
generous and kind, the gentle and loving 
draw to themselves the same quality in oth 
ers, and thus to them also is social life what 
they make it No one can enter into the 
presence of a pure and good man withont 


having the better parts of his nature | 


aroused, and his desire tor improvement 
quickened. 

The opinions expressed of society as a 
whole area tolerably fair criterion of the 
character of the one who holds them. It 
ie the man of unflinching integrity who has 
the most faith in the general honesty of the 
community—a faith not shaken by the oc- 
casional experience he meets of the reverse. 
It is the umscrupulous and slippery man 
whe suspects roguery in every quarter and 
ridicules the very idea of disinterestedness. 





He who complains that the world is hollow 


and heartless unconsciously confesses his 
own lack ot sympathy, while he who be- 
lieves that people, as a whole, are kindly 
and humane, is certain to have the milk of 
human kindness in his own nature. 

The conditions and surroundings of life 
are also largely what we make them. This 
is the case, first of all, through our direct 
inflaence. Prosperity and adversity are 
often the almple effects of conduct. In- 
dustry, thrift, skill, discretion, principle 
underlie the one ; idleness, extravagance, 
self-indulgence and folly, the other. As a 
general thing, we reap that which we have 
sown. But where.it is not so, where cir- 
cumstances over which we have no con- 
trol, come in the form of trial or joys, ceveu 
these are greatly modified by the spirit in 
which they are received. 

Who has not seen poverty or sickness or 
bereavement borne so heroically and cheer- 
fully that the afflicted one seemed rather an 
object of envy than of compassion? On 
the other hand, who has not seen one with 
every outward advantage that earth has to 
bestow, rendering himself and others mis- 
erable by frettul complaints of troubles too 
petty to deserve a moment’s notice? The 
faithful endeavor to do right, and to bear 
quietly what must be borne, is of itself a 
fruittul source of happiness and serenity ; 
while a murmuring and discontented spirit 
may poison the richest blessings and turn 
them into bitter evils. 

No one should underrate the inevitable 
sorrows of life, nor deny to them the sym- 
pathy and loving aid which should ever be 
extended tothem ; but permanent misery 
certainly speaks of grave defects in char- 
acter, of faults that need much pruning 
away, of feeble qualities that need stimu. 
lating. Lifeis largely what we make it, 
and whatever may be its clouds and storms 
they will be chased away at length by the 
clear sunshine of a strong and noble char- 
acter, ‘‘Fill thy heart with goodness, and 
thou wilt find that the world is full of 


good.” 
—— 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose that real 
honesty can ever be followed and main- 
tained from mctives of policy. Although 
the proverb, ‘‘Honesty is the best policy,’’ 
in its broad and deep sense, is the very 
truth, those who take it as their motive to 
an honest life will miss both its truth and 
its gladness, because they have mistaken 
the meaning of honesty itself. They think 
of it only as a series of actions, whereas it 
is in truth a spirit that reigns supreme in 
the heart and shapes the life. He who is 
not imbued with this spirit, who covets the 
gains of dishonesty, and enly resigns tuem 
in the hope that honesty may confera 
greater gain, has yet to learn the meaning 
of honesty. However successfully he may 
have assumed its garb, he is ignorant of its 
essence. A well-known divine, writing on 
the conditions of success, says: ‘‘Wisdom 
has riches in her right hand, and honor 
and long life in her left; but she must be 
wooed and won for her own sake, not for 
her dowry. She will not accept the for- 
tune hunter. If a man cares more for 
honesty than policy, he will find honesty 
the best policy; but the honesty which is 
merely policy is no honesty at all.’’ 


WEALTH, station, applause, luaury, 
which are so often sought, are not necessa- 
ty to happiness ; they often minister to it, 
but it can flourish without them. Health 
is more essential, though there are some 
happy invalids. A moderate supply of the 
physical comforts of life seems needful, 
though happiness and poverly have dwelt 
together. The exercise of our faculties in 
some useful and, if possible, congenial di- 
rection is a large contributor. Idleness and 
overwork are both disastrous to happiness ; 
so is vice in all its forms, whatever be the 
glittering pleasures it holds out. Success- 
ful endeavor ofevery rightful kind, obedi- 
ence to the voice of conscience and-reason, 
the love and help we give, even more than 
that we receive, are all ministering influen- 
ces to happiness. 

Do not lay out for yourself for any day, 
or week, or month, more than you can ac- 
complish. Do what you purpose, or as- 
certain that it cannot be done, and dismiss 
it, and turn to the next best thing, finish- 
ingas you go. Take first in hand the 
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things which should be done, and let those 
which may be done come after. Having | 
decided on your day's work,if it is part of 
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a continuous occupaticn, fix as definitely 
as possible on a good place to stop, and 
having ceased work, cease worry. Leave 
no loose ends, and your day’s work will 
furnish you with a composing-draught 
better than poppy or mandragora. Com- 
plete whatever can be completed, and men- 
tally post your books. 


InpustRY is essentially eocial. No man 
can improve either himself or his neighbor 
without neighborly help, and to better the 
world is to set the world to work together. 
Every useful invention has been carried 
out and pertected by the co-operation of 
many minds, or by the successive applica- 
tions of varied genius to the same object 
age after age. The mechanic must aid the 
philosopher, or he must stand still in his 
demonstrations; and the philosopher must 
aid the mechanic, or he will work and 
work without wisdem. The astronomer 
needs the telescope, and the chemist his 
material and apparatus. The sciences hang 
on the arts and the arts on the sciences. 


A ai¥Ft, to be perfect, when given to per- 
sons of mature age, must sink itself in its 
symbolism. That is, the emphasis must 
be laid by both giver and receiver, not 
upon what it is, but upon what it expresses. 
It is the feeling of esteem, of respect, of 
aflection, of sympathy, of approbation, 
seeking an outlet through the gift, that 
makes, or ought to make, its real precious- 
ness. This it is which throws a halo 
around the simplest token, and sometimes 
makes a violet or a curl of hair more truly 
valued and treasured than the heaviest gold 
or tbe rarest gem. 


In the supremacy of self-control consists 
one of the perfections of the ideal man. 
Not to be impulsive, not to be spurred 
hither and thither by each desire that in 
turn comes uppermost; but to be self- 
restrained, selt-balanced, and governed by 
the joint decision of the feelings in coun- 
cil assembled, before whom every action 
shall have been fully debated and calmly 
determined—that it is which education— 
moral education, at least—strives to pro- 
duce. 

OF all the various debts which we owe 
to our fellow men, that of silence is the one 
most frequently disregarded. There are 
men who pry into the secret thoughts of 
their neighbors, probe their feelings, and 
show by wordy curiosity how little they 
respect rightful privacy. This is often mis- 
taken for good-will and sympathy, but it 
is far enough from that delicate sympathy 
which, while ever glad to give help or 
comfort by word or deed, yet shrinks from 
‘rushing in where angels fear to tread.’”’ 


THE LOVING heart is the strong heart. 
The generous hand is the hand to cling to 
when the path is difficult. There is room 
for the exercise of charity everywhere—in 
Business, in society, and the church ; but 
the first and chiefest need of it is at home, 
where it 1s the salt which keeps all things 
sweet, the aroma which makes every hour 
charming, and the divine light which 
shines starlike through all gloom and de 
pression, ° 

EVERY PERMANENT state of mind is 
largely the effect of habit. Just as we can 
perform an action so continually that it 
comes to be habitual, so we can encourage 
conditions of mind till they too come to be 
habits of thinking and even of feeling. 

WHENEVER anything is wrong quit it, 
and quit it short off; don’t stop to argue 
over it. A good many want to taper oft in 
oa They taper oft generally to the big 
ena, 
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CONSUME little time in regret. The best 
repentance is reformation. What teara of 
contrition are powerless to effect, an al- 
tered life easily accomplishes. 


No one in anger is fit to estimate an of- 
fence or to redress a wrong; and he who 
sttempts it is sure to have cause for regret. 
it not tor bitter repentance, 


eee 


He who seldom thinks of heaven is not 
likely to get there; as the Way to hita 
mark is to keep the eye fixed upon it. | 





The World’s Happenings. 





The State of Michigan has a shore line 
1920 miles long. 

More than 8000 persons in New York 
makea living vy street music. . 

A blacksmith at Mitchell, Texas, bends 
herseshoes flat by standing on them. 


An electric kettle has been made in Ber. 
lin, and water will boll in it in 15 minutes, 


Rhode Island is the only State in the 
Union whose Legislature votes by seoret ballot, 


The United States has 300,000 square 
miles of coal, or three-fourths of all the coal in the 
world. 


The United States now has 141,300 miles 
of railroad, or almost twice as much as it had 13 
years ago. 

Not one of 26 tramps arrested in one 
night last week in Central Park, New York, was un- 
der 60 years of age. 

Way down South}in Dixie the cars for 
colored people traveling on railway trains are called 
‘Jim Crow cars.** 


An Illinois schoolteacher who kept a boy 
sitting on achunk of ice for two hours as a punish- 
ment has had to pay $300 damages. 


A grown turkey swallowed a bee the 
other day, in Georgia, which stung its vitals, and 
in less than an hour it was stone dead, 


Excessive smoking of cigarettes was the 
certified cause of the death at New Durham, N. J., 
the other day, of William Cranston, aged 15. 


In a walk of 45 minutes at Newport one 
may pass the residences of a paker’s dozen of peo- 
ple whose aggregate wealth is over $400, 000, 000, 


*‘Boomaniac”’ isa new word coined at 
San Franciscoto describe the lunatics whoare en- 
gaged in wild inflation of values in Southern Califor- 
nia, 


A law of Chihuahua makes it a finable 
offense not to vote at an election. A married man 
may vote at 13, but one not married can not vote un- 
til he is 26. 


From the May salary of a New York city 
school teacher, who receives $700 a year, there was 
deducted one cent because she had one day been 
tardy two minutes, 


Glass dollars are something new. Glass 
is used with the white metal to improve the ring of 
the bad coin. The glass dollars are brittle, an’ can 
be broken easily with a hammer. 


It has been computed that the death rate 
of the world is about 67 a minute, 9,790 a day, and 
35, 639, 865 a year; while the birth rate is 70 a minute, 
100, 800 a day, and 36,792,000 a year. 


It has been estimated thata pair of wrens 
destroy at least 600 insects a day. They have been 
observed tc leave their nests and return with in- 
sects from forty to sixty times an hour. 


A lady in New York who advertised tor 
a girl ‘‘to do light housework,’’ received a letter 
from an applicant who said her health demanded 
sea air, and asked where the lighthousé was situa- 
ted. 

At Santa Cruz, Cal., lately, two large 
Newfoundland dogs annoyed children in bathing by 
continually dragging them from the water, evidently 
under the impression that the youngsters were 
drowning. 


The Montreal police raided a house in 
that clty one day recently, and captured 200 cats 
that had been making the neighborhood miserable. 
Their owner, whois a wealthy woman, will fight the 
case in the courts, “ 


Tyrotoxicon in a New York confec- 
tloner’s ice-cream poisuned 21 families the other 
day. The ice-cream was made very carefully in 
clean vessels and from the purest and best materials, 
Beware of the deadly tyrotoxicon, 


A gamin in New York, who was cut 
with a whip by the driver while ‘‘catching behind’’ 
a loaded furniture car, waited his opportunity aad 
cut the rope that bound the load, permitting a por- 
tion of the latter to drop into the street. 


A Florida farmer noticed two of his 
milch cows fighting recently, and afterwards discov- 
ered that one had broken the other’s neck, while 
their horns were so firmly interlocked as to require 
those of the dead cow to be sawn off before the liv 
ing one could be released, 


A Chinaman, said to be the only tramp 
of his nationality known in this section of the coun- 
try, was sent up for six months in New York. His 
name is Ah Chee. He Is 43 years old and a frequenter 
of the stale beer dives. He has been discarded by 
the other Celestial residents of New York. 


A dream nearly cost a furnace engineer 
at Phillipsburg, N.J., bis life the other night. He 
was asleep athomeand dreamed that something had 
gone wrong at the furnace, He sprang out of bed, 
and in doing sostruck hisarm against a glass, cul- 
ting anartery. Hecame near bleeding to death. 


One very funny custom of the theatres 
here says a correspondent writing from Mexico, 15 
their manner of keeping their reserved seat diagram, 
the seats belng marked upon it by small holes, in 
which are placed wooden pegs. When you buy 4 
reserved seat the ticket-seller removes the peg from 
the hole you have selected and gives it to you as your 
check, 


An Arkansas man under charge of as- 
sault with attempt to kill, has neither hands or feet. 
His legs are amputated below the knee, his left arm 
is off below the elbow, and his right above the el- 
bow. Yet the assault was committed with a Win- 
chester rifle, and he is said to ride and shoot as well 
ashisassociates. He hasthe reputation of being # 
desperate character. 


A convict in the Joilet, Ill , penitentiary, 
Rodney Burns, whocould no either read or write 
when sent there in 1880, and who surprised the prison 
authorities by the zeal with which he wrought over- 
time so as to buy books to improve his mind, is re- 
ported insane from overwork and overstudy. He's 
said to have mastered Greek, Latin, French and 
German, after acquiring the common English 
branches, 
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AT SUNSET. 





BY M. M. POLLARD, 


That evening we looked at the sunset golden, 
That pathway of light o’er the western sea, 
And you sang me a rhyme from a legend olden, 
That youth and love like that path should be; 
Together we gazed on the summer ocean, 
Where dancing ripples but kissed its breast, 
No breeze awoke to ruffle its motion, 
No storm arose to disturb its rest. 


suft was the warmth of the sunset splendor, 
With its magical tintings of crimson light, 

Our hearts were trne, and our words grew tender, 
As the world around us was glad and bright; 

Too soon from our gaze the san had vanished, 
Too quickly the glory had changed to gray, 

The gleam of light from the sea was banished, 
And gone was the glow of that summer day. 


Oh, type of youth, that is fair and fleeting! 
Oh, fading vision of joy and light! 
Oh, evening sunset! for aye repeating, 
‘Youth ylelds to age as the day to night.’? 
True love alone has a life immortal, 
That perishes not in Time’s rapid tide; 
So we gaze in hope to the far-off portal 
Where the soul's deep faith will be giorified, 





A Last Chance. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 








,N a certain morning in Septemver, 
( ) 1865, Monsieur Aristide Mouron, a 

\" retired mercer, occupying a_ third 
floor in the Rue Turenne, received a letter 
hy the early post, 

“Singular!’’ he remarked, partly to him- 
self, partly to his daughter, a pretty blonde 
who was sitting near him, engaged with 
some fancy work; “TIT don’t know the hand- 
writing. No,’’ he added, peering at the 
address through his spectacles, “I certainly 
never saw it before.’’ 

“Hadn't you better open it, Father?’ 
said Mlle, Claire in a slightly impatient 
tone, 

“All in good time, my dear,” replied 
M. Mouron, still staring at the envelope in 
profound meditation. Then, carefully ex- 
tracting from it the enclosed epistle, he 
looked at the signature. ‘Victor Du- 
hamel,” he. exclaimed. ‘What can he 
have to say to me?”’ 

“Read it, papa, and we shall know,” 
uietly suggested the young lady. 

‘* ‘Monsieur,’”? slowly began the old 
gentleman, ‘**you will doubtless be sur- 
prised on receiving this,’—W hat a hand he 
writes; positively copperplate! He ought 
to be bookkeeper in some big house of 
business, but unfortunately he isn’t. Let 
me see, where was I ?—‘On receiving this, 
and be disposed to consider the request I 
am about to make to you an act of pre- 
sumption. Buteven a refusal is preferable 
to suypense, and I can control my feelings 
no longer.’—I haven’t the remotest idea 
what he means!’’ 

“Read a little further,’’ insinuated his 
daughter. ‘We shall soon see.” 

“ ‘In a word, I love Mademoiselle Claire, 
and have reason to believe that the attach- 
ment is reciprocal!’ Eh, what?’ cried M. 
Mouron, with a sudden start that nearly 
overset his chair. “Is this true or do my 
eves deceive me?”’ 

‘Perfectly true, papa.’’ 

“That he has the audacity to love you, 
and actually presumes to think 1s 

“That I love him in return,’’ supple- 
mented Mlle, Claire. ‘Certainly he does, 
and only waits for your consent to our 
imarriage.”’ 

“How do you know that ?”’ 

“Because he told me yesterday he in- 
tended to ask you for it.”’ 

“Indeed! Then you may tell him that 
I distinctly refuse to hear another word 
on the subject. A young fellow without 
asou!’’ 

“That is no fault of his,’’ remonstrated 
Claire. ‘Besides, if he has no fortune, he 
is sure to make one. You have said so 


yourself.”’ 
yo” 





‘Yes, I have often heard you compli- 
ment him on his literary attainments, and 
Say that he was certain to make his way in 
the world.”’ 

“It I did, it does not follow tbat I should 
choose him for a son-in-law. If he had 
only something in hand to begin with!” 

“That is just what we are coming to,” 
said Claire. “The end ot his letter ex- 
plains everything.” 

“Ah! you seem to know all about it.” 

“Of course Ido. I bave a copy of it in 
my pocket.”’ 

‘In that case,” replied M. Mouron in a 
half-amused, half angry tone, taking up 
the letter as he spoke, “IJ may as well 
know it too, ‘My sole object in life is to 
be the husband of Mademoiselle Claire, 
but not until I am able to offer her a posi- 
tion in some degree worthy of her. To the 
Accomplishment of my desire, every faculty 
1 possess will henceforth be devoted,and I 


I am confident of success. One year’s pro- 








bation is all I ask. At its expiration, I 
pledge myself either to bring you a sum 
of twenty thousand francs as an earnest of 
what I hope to do in the future, or at once 
to renounce all claim to your daughter’s 
hand.’ H’m,” concluded M. Mouron, 
“twenty thousgnd francs isn’t much, but 
the lad speaks fairly enougb.” 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better, papa,” slyly sug: 
gested Claire, “to hear what he has to say ? 
He is not far off.” aoe 

“How do you know where ha is?” 

“Because it has just struck nine, and at 
that hour he was to be in the street opposite 
our house,”’ 

“Then, without waiting for an answer, she 
opened the windowand made a sign which 
was evidently expected, for a minute ér 
twolater the servant announced ‘‘Monsieur 
Victor Duhamel.” 

On the entrance of his visitor, M. Mouron 
assumed a majestic air, and acknowledged 


4 the young man’s respectful salutation by 


a patronising wave of the hand. ' 

“Pray be seated, Monsieur Victor,” he 
began, affecting a dignified ease of manner, 
but in reality hardly less embarrassed than 
the individual he addressed. “I have 
perused your letter —a most creditable 
specimen of penmanship, I must say—and 
gather from it that you are—ahem—desirous 
of obtaining my consent to your marriage 
with my daughter.”’ 

Victor bowed assent. 
hope,’’ he replied. 

“T will not deny,” pursued the ex-mercer, 
“that I had other views—financially more 
advantageous—for her. But under the 
circumstances,” here his hatchety features 
relaxed into something between a smile 
and a gvin: “I might be disposed to waive 
my objections and accept your conditions, 
if ] saw any reasonable chance of your 
fulfilling them.” 

“T assure you,’’ said Duhamel, “that 


” 


“Tt is my fondest 





“Excuse me,” interrupted M. Mouron, 
“but a few questions are indispensable. 
May I ask what are your present means 
of existence?”’’ 

‘(My salary as a clerk in a government 
office, amounting to a hundred and five 
francs a month.”’ 

“Total, twelve hundred and sixty francs 
a year. No other resource?” 

“None. My earnings have hitherto 
sufficed for my wants, and I have even 
economised a few hundred francs out of 
them. Henceforth it will be different. I 
shall resign my situation to-day, and de- 
pend upon my own exertions.”’ 

“They may possibly bring you in less,’’ 
said M. Mouron with an ominous shake of 
the head. “And your projects tor the 
future, what are they?”’ 

“To utilize the excellent education I 
have received, and turn my knowledge to 
account. lam well acquainted with the 
principal moderr languages, and speak 
them fluently; the classics have always 
been my favorite study ; and in my leisure 
hours I have acquired some proficiency in 
the criental tongues. Besides, 1 have a 
natural taste for painting, and have even 
dabbled in chemistry. With sa many 
chances in my favor, one at least ought to 
serve my turn.” 

“T hope it may,’’ returned M. Mouron 
doubtfully; “but in my business twenty 


tinue it when the door opened gently, and 
a stout, thickset personage with a frank 
and pleasant countenance entered the 
room. , 

‘“‘Herr Victor,” said the new-comer in 
German, “pardon the intrusion. Not hav- 
ing met you for some days, I feared you 
might be ill, and came to see if I could be 
of any service. . You work too hard, my 
good friend, and overtax your strength. 
Take a doctor’s advice and come with me, 
We will dine together, and a stroll in the 
Prater will do you no harm.” 

“You are very kind, Herr Rieger,’ re- 
plied Duhamel with a faint attempt at a 
smile; “but I feel so weak and dispirited 
that———_”’ 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed his visitor, 
asasudden thought struck him. “! see 
it all now: you have eaten nothing to- 
day ?’’ 

Victor hid his face in his hands. ‘Nor 
yesterday,” he faltered out. “I have not 
a kreutzer left.” 

“That at least can be remedied,” said the 
Doctor; ‘and the sooner the better. Put 
on your hat and come. When we have 
dined, you shall tell me your story.” 

A comfortable repast in an adjoining 
restaurant, and a glass or two of spark- 
ling Hungarian wine especially recom- 
mended by Herr Rieger, having some- 
what invigorated his companion, the for- 
mer handed a cigar to his guest, and lit 
another himself. 

“I can’t say much for our Viennese 
tobacco,” he observed ; “but you probably 
know something about government monop- 
olies in France.” 

Victor thought of the inscrutable produc- 
tions of Gros-Caillou, and answered em- 
phatically in the affirmative. 

‘And now, my friend,’’ continued the 
Doctor, “let us talk seriously. Since I 
first bad the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance in the bookseller’s shop near 
the Graben, I have often: wondered that 
with your abilities you have not succeeded 
in turning them to some account.”’ 

“The usual ill luck, [ suppose,’ replied 
Duhamel, “that a literary man and an 
artist — and unfortunately for me I am 
both—must expect when he has neither 
influence nor money to back him. I have 
tried everything in vain. Publishers with 
one accord declined even to look at my 
manuscripts, or proposed to print them at 
my expense. 

‘“‘A commission 1 had solicited from gov- 
ernment to copy a Murillo at the Louvre 
brought me the munificent offer of five 
hundred francs for a year’s labor. 

“At last, despairing of success in Paris, 
and having a special object in view, on the 
accomplishment of which my future hap- 
piness entirely depended, 1 came hither in 
the hope of discovering an old friend, a 
Viennese by birth, of whom I had lost 
sight for several years, and who would 
certainly have aided me by every means 
in his power. 

‘“] was too late. On inquiry, I ascer- 
tained that after embarking his whole 
fortnne in a speculation which had failed, 
he had left the country and emigrated to 
America, 

“My scanty resources were nearly ex- 
hausted, and had not the bookseller, in 
whose shop I met you, kindly recom- 





thousand francs were not so easily gained. 
However, it rests with you to succeed or | 
fail. To-day is the fifteenth of September, | 
1865; on this day next year, if you have 
kept your word, I will keep mine. Until 
then, adieu.’’ 
“You believe in me still, Mademoi- 
selle?’’ said Victor, with a parting glance | 
at Claire as he left the room. 
“With all my heart and forever,” we 
her reply. 
* - * ° * * i 
Ten months after the above recorded 
interview, a young man, the occupant of 
a miserable attic in the Leopoldstadt, the 
poorest quarter of Vienna, was sitting in a | 
despondent attitude at a rickety dgal table, | 
on which lay an unfinished letter. His 
pale and careworn features bore the unmis- 
takable marks of suffering and privation, 
and he sighed deeply as he threw down his 
pen. 
“I cannot do it,” he muttered, in a voice 
broken by emotion. ‘The task is too hard, 
too cruel. And yet 1 must release her 
from this fatal engagement, which J once 
insanely hoped would be a source of hap- 
piness to both. Those who have struggied 
as I have can alone know what it has cost 
me to bear up against the consciousness of 
faifure, and, still despairing, cling to the 
delusive visions conjured up by a disor- 
dered brain! A few words more will tell | 
the tale, and they must be written.”’ 
With a lock of inexpressible anguish, he 





read over the commencement of his letter 


| penniless.” 


| thousand francs.” 


mended me asa teacher of French to two 
or three of his lady customers, I should 
probably have starved. 

“As itis, since the warm weather set in, 
my pupils have followed the example of 
the fashionable world and started off for 
Ischl or the Tyrol. Until I ean procure 
some gther employment, I am absolutely 


and had already taken up his pen to con- | 


“Nothing. Theidea istooabsurd. And 
yet,” he added after a moment’s reflection, 
‘itis just possible. Tell me, have you a 

good digestion ?”’ 

“Excellent. Why?" 
| “Never mind. Do you dislike pigeon?” 

“On the contrary. But what has that to 
| do with my position ?”’ 
| “Everything. Listen to me, and don’t 
interrupt. There is a society in Vienna, 
_ of which Iam a member, whose object is 
| to investigate the truth or falsity of certain 
popular theories which are not based on 
established facts. One of these, namely, 
the physical impossibility of eating a 
pigeon every day for an entire month, has 
particularly engaged our attention; and, 
in consideration of the difficulty of the 
task, a prize of ten thousand florins has 
been offered by the Society to any one 
who may succeed in accomplishing it. 

“Many have already tried and failed in 
the attempt; the prize theréfore remains 
unclaimed, and as oddly enough the 
amount is identical with the sum required 
by you, it struck me that you might be 
disposed to brave the ordeal. What say 
you? It is a last chance, but I warn you 
beforehand, a very poor one.”’ 

Victor stared at the speaker in armaze- 
ment. 

“Do I understand rightly,” he inquired, 
“that after eating a pigeon every day for 
a month | am to receive ten thousand 
florins ?’’ 

“tindoubtedly.”’ 

“That of course settles the matter. Pro- 
vided I get the money, it signifies little 
how. I should have preferred relying on 
my intellectual rather than on my diges- 
tive faculties, but as it seems that your 
Society considers the brain an organ of 
less importance than the stomach, I have 
no choice, When can | begin ?’’ 

“If you have quite made up your mind,” 
replied Herr Rieger, “I will introduce you 
to our president to-day, and you can begin 
whenever it suits you.”’ 

‘‘The sooner the better,’’ said Victor. 

The locality in which the Society’s meet- 
ings were held was on the second floor of 
a spacious house in one of the principal 
streets of the city, and on the arrival of 
the Doctor and his companion, they were 
ushered into a waiting-room, where the 
president, Herr Professor Langenbart, a 
tall, thin personage of cadaverous aspect, 
shortly after joined them. 

Herr Rieger having briefly explained the 
motive of their coming, and presented 
Duhamel as a candidate for the pigeon 
prize, the professor brightened visibly, and 
courteously complimented the latter on his 
devotion to the cause of science. 

“The task you are about to undertake, 
Herr Duhamel,” he continued, “is a diffi- 
cult one, as you may judge from the 
amount of recompense which, thanks to 
the ample resources of our Society, we are 
in a position to offer. Noone has hitberto 
succeeded in the attempt; and it remains 
to be seen whether you are destined to be 
more fortunate, which | sincerely hope 
both for your sake and ours, Kefore, how- 
ever, proceeding further, it is necessary that 
you should fully understand and agree to 
the following conditions approved by the 
Society, which I will now read to you: 

“Firstly. The candidate for the prize 
engages, at a stated hour every day during 
an entire month, to eat a roasted pigeon, 
not a particle of which, the bones of course 
excepted, is to be left unconsumed. Two 
members of the committee will be present 
on each occasion, and will report progress 
every evening to the Society. 

“Secondly. If the candidate succeeds 








iin his undertaking, he will be entitled to 


receive ten thousand florins from the 





“Well, well,”’ said Herr Rieger, ‘‘we 
must contrive to find something tor you. 
But first, I am curious to know what the 
specia) object on which you are so intent 
can possibly be?” 

“You will laugh at me,’’ replied Victor, | 
“when I teil you that in order to attain it | 
I must be in possession, before the fifteenth 
ot September, of no less than twenty 


“Twenty thousand francs!’ exclaimed 
the Doctor. ‘‘Nearly ten thousand Austrian | 
florins! If I earn half that sum in a year, 

I] consider myself exceptionally lucky. | 
You must be mad to dream of such a 
thing.’ 

‘‘Mad or sane matters little now,’’ sighed 


| Duhamel, “as you will say when you have 


beard my story.” 
ilerr Rieger listened attentively while 
the young man briefly narrated the result 


| of the interview in the Rue Turenne, and 


his inability to fulfil the conditions on 


which depended his marriage with Claire. 
“] gee no way out of it,’ be said; ‘‘un- 
less 





“T'nless what ?"’ 


Society. 

“Thirdly. Should he fail to complete 
the task, he cannot again compete for the 
prize. 

“Fourthly. If he be prevented by ill- 
ness from continuing the experiment, he 


will be allowed one hundred florins for 
medical ex penses. 
“Pastly. Should he unfortunately suc- 


l'eumb to the ordeal, he will be buried at 
| the cost of the Society, and the cause cf 


his death will be inscribed in letters of 
gold on his tomb. 

“Tyvese,”’ concluded the professor, “are 
the termnsof agreement. Are you disposed 
to accept them > sale 

Victor, who appeared disagreeably im- 
pressed rather than gratified by the final 
clause, replied curtly in the affirmative. 

“In that case, Herr Duhamel,” said the 
president, “if you have no objection, this 
interesting experiment may as well date 


from to-morrow, shall we Say ai three 
o'clock? My colleagues, Herr Commer 
zien-Rath Schulze and Herr Assessor 
Muller, will await you here at that hour, 
| and, I trust, enjoy the enviable privilege 
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of ultimately success.”’ 
“He will never get it,”? muttered 
the his tone when Vic- 


professor, 

tor, by no means elated by the prospect 
Sole abn bee Tipe, mes em 

mina, an a ass 
“I am not so sure of that,” said Herr 
. “He is terribly in love, and love 

they aay, works miiracies,”’ 
During the first few days of the euiorced 
men, Victor, who bad now beoowe an 


inmate of the Doctor’s house, and was con- 


sequently well cared for by his hospital en- 
tertainer, accom bis allotted task 
without difficulty. Bat beiore a fortnight 
had expired, bis energy sensibly flagged, 
and it was only by astrong effort that he 
was able to persevere. =. odor i = 
pigeoa was inexpressibly repugnan ? 

im ; bis eyes were bicodstot and bis lips 
parched with fever, stimulated by the irri- 
tating nature of the food he forced hiimself 
mechanically to swallow. On the twenty- 
fifth day, he was hardly recognizable ; and 
the president, alarmed by the unfavorable 
report of his two colleagues, decided that 
in order to avoid unnecessary risk, the ex- 

riment should continue in the house of 

err Rieger, be bimself and the Doctor 
officiating as witnesses. 

The latter was still confident of success. 
“He has a marvellous vitality,” he said to 
Langenbart when they were alone, “and is 
deterinined not to giveio. I sounded bim 
on the subject this morning, and bis an- 
ewer was: ‘When a nan is three quarters 
ot the way upa hill, be never rests until 
he has reached the top.’ And depend upon 
it, reach it be will.’’ 

Herr Rieger’s confidence was ainpiy jus- 
tified by the result. At the expiration of 
the month the last pigeon had been demol- 
ished and the prize fairly and indisputably 
won. The president and the Society were 
comeeeres, and unanimously agreed that 
an additional hunorariain of five hundred 
florins, ber with a diplomas comimemo.- 
rative of the event, should be presented to 
the successful candidete, who, ineanwhile, 
lay in a critical state, a prey to fever and 
de:irium. 

lt needed all the worthy medico’s skill 
and care to arrest the progress of the inala- 
dy, and nearly three weeks bad elapsed be- 
fore bis ent was pronounced out of 
danger. The turning point, however, 
onoe reached, be gained strength rapidly ; 
and, buoyed up by the cheering prospect of 
speedily releasing bis tondest hopes, im- 
patiently counted tbe days which still sep- 
arated him from Claire. 

“How can 1 sufficiently thank you, 
Doctor, for all the kindness 1 have ro- 
ceived at your bands?” besaid one even- 
ing to his host, while the latter was busily 
engaged in superintending the preparations 
for the invalid’s supper. 

“By getting well as soon as possible,” 
laughingly replied Herr Reiger. “ 1 ought 
rather to thank you, for it is a glorious 
feather in my cap tu have cured the winner 
of the pigeon prize !”’ 

Two days before our nhero’s departure 
from Vienna, a general ineeting of the 
members of the Society was convened in 
his honor; on which occasion the sum of 
ten thousand five bandred florins, wgether 
with a voluminous diploma, were formally 
delivered to him. ° 

Professor Lanyenbart treated the assem- 
bly to a long discourse on the peculiar 
properties of the pigeon, considered as an 
article of fuod, in which he not unnaturally 

out of bis depth and floundered woeft!- 
y; but wound up triumpbantly by pro- 
posing, ainid the enthusiastic cheers of all 
present, that Herr Duhamel should be 
elected an honorary meinber of the society. 
Asa fitting conciusion to the proceedings, 
a serenade was given on the same evening 
beneath the Dootwr’s windows, with which 
the recipient of this flattering homage, 
completely exhausted by his previous ex- 
ertions, would dvubtiess have willingly 
dispensed, 

On the fourteenth of Septemnber, 1566, 
Victor arrived in Paris; and next morning, 
at nine o'clock struck, entered the well- 
known room in the Rue Turenne, where 
he found M. Mouron and his daughter 
sitting together, as he bad left them a year 


‘*Tiens!"’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
laying aside bis newspaper. “Monsieur 
Victor Duhamel! I never thought you 
would come back.”’ 

**T told you he would, papa,” said Claire, 
glancing fondly at her lover. “I was sure 
of it.” 

** Bless me, bow thin and wan you lock !’’ 
continued ber father, struck with the young 
inan’s baggard air. ‘You bave been work- 
ing too bard.”’ 

*Butto soine purpose,”’ answered Vic- 
tor, drawing from his pocket aroll of bank- 
notes fresh froin the money-changer’s, and 
laying them on the table. “You see, I 
bave kept my word.” 

“And 1,” said M. Mouron, when he had 
inethodically counted the notes, ‘will keep 
inine, Claire is yours; but as I can’t part 
with my little girl, we must make room 
for you here, As it bappeus, you are 
come inthe very nick of time. My suc- 
cessor in the business is looking out for a 
partner, and with your twenty thousand 
franca aud as much in from me, there 
will be a famous opening for a young ovu- 
ple. What say you?” 

“That I am the happiest of men," cried 
Dabainel, cordially grasping the hand of 
hia future father-in-law. 

“Ie Monsieur Victor quite sure,” slily 
whispered Ciaire, “that he does not regret 
his year’s probation. 

“ it!” echoed ber lover, “How 


can I, when it bas brought me back to 
you!” 

“Bat you wouldn't care to go through it 
again, I'll wager,’’ said M. Mouron. 





Victor hesitated a moment before reply- | 


ing : 

frew things would daunt me,” he said 
at length, whilst 4 shudder ran through 
him. ‘But even for such a prize,” with a 
gallant look at Mademoiseile Claire, * { do 
not think I could a second time go through 
such an ordeal !"" 


A Man with a Bag. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











bad been attentive, then interested, 
and finally enthusiastic. The lecture 
had been a success, 

As a lecturer, we—that is myself—bad 
been firmly persuaded that the employ- 
ment of balioons as a ineans of locomotion 
was not only a feasible but a necessary in- 
novation. Full of my subject, we had 
stumped the provinces—we, tnat is my son 
and myself—lecturing. 

Many audiences had been convinced ; 
inany others had not been convinced ; some 
people had even laughed! But had not ail 
great men been laughted at or scorned 
when they first promulgated a pew idea? 

On this particular evening the lecture 
had been given near the city. Weary, we 
returned bome; and after a light supper 
retired to the little sanctum wherein we 
transcribed our notes of lectures, or at 
times, it must be confessed, dozed ! 

“There is a gentleman wishing to see 
you, sir.”’ 

“Who is he?’ we asked, as we laid down 


our \. 

“Don't know, sir,’’ replied the rlor- 
inaid; “he didn’t give his name. He only 
said, ‘Teli your master a gentleman wants 
him.’” 

“Show him in, Mary, please, if he is not 
a begging-letter carrier!” 

In two minutes the individual was 
ushered into the smali apartment that we, 
in company with our books, occupy as a 
study. Our visitor was a tall, rather stern- 
looking man, with hair turning grey. He 
had piercing black eyes, and a rather pro- 
tuberant forehead. In bis band be carried 
astnall box, which he laid very carefully 
upon the table. 

We rose at his entrance, and asked bis 
business, Might we have the bounor of 
knowing bis name also? We might. 

The visitor’s name was Kneas Kiampen- 
berger. He was an inventor, a machinist, 
a dabbler in electrical science, and a stu- 
dent of “currents,” atmospberic chiefly. 
Hise card declared him to be a “Professor ;” 
and, indeed, it struck us that he did.protess 
too much. 

“I have come,” said he, “to direct your 
attention to wny model balloon. You, sir, 
I see by the papers, have been lecturing on 
balloons. They are useful things, but inis- 
understood, ou must humor them. My 
balloon is of the future—the great futare— 
which is rapidly approaching.” 

“Then Iam afraid your invention is no 
use at present,’’ we answered, ‘Wait till 
the future coines.”’ 

“Then it will no longer be future,” be 
replied—-“‘the present will have arrived— 
the present has arrived—in this box—for 
you. See!” 

That my visitor was a madman I had 
little doubt, and to get rid of bim was my 
first object. But this was more easily 
iinagined tnan effected. 

Disregarding all hints and suggestions, 
the Protessor unpacked bis box, and took 
out a smnall balloon neatly foldea. From a 
corner he next extracted a pair of beilows, 
then a sinall battery, finally a cylinder, 
which he informed me contained a supply 
of “electric motive-power,” stored and 
herinetically sealed, ready for use. This 
was bis patent, and he retailed it in tins for 
the use of balloouists, as soup and meats 
are sold to families. 

‘My dear sir, there is scarcely time for 
auy experiment to-night, I have an article 
to write.’”’ 

“I have an article to exhibit,” said ths 
Protessor, interrupting. ‘Do you see this 
balloon? Watch me. You must; you 
shall; you do!” 

1 did! Icould not help it. I was fasci- 
nated, even as the prey of the snake is 
fascinated by the reptile—the mouse by 
the cat. I watched ny visitor closely. 

The Professor had inflated the balloon 
with the bellows; he then lighted a match, 
aud with it a taper; this prepared gas-taper 
he held under the toy, and it swelled to all 
ite graceful, roundea form, In the little 
car he fixed a twin-screw, and iuside the 
car he placed a ygasstove, on which be 
heated some water, Steam was quickly 
generated, the twin-screw revolved with 
treinendous rapidity, and agitated a pair 
of side wings, or sails, like winditnill sails, 
which beat the air turiously and regularly. 

We were speechless, {he balloon, now 
released, ascended half-way to the ceiling, 
and then roand towards the window. The 
Professor ran round the table with the 
bellows and blew against the model, but 
it still made its way against the wind, 
which, indeed, by feeding the sails, assisted 
the power of the downward stroke, and 
propelled the balloon upwards, asa kite is 
sent up, but it still went on! 

“There,” said the Professor triumphantly, 
“is not that the balloon of the future?”’ 

There could be no doubtaboutit We 
said a8 much, but would it anewer in prac- 
tice? 

nag said the inventor. “You 
shall see. you wish to be convinced ?”’ 
We did, 

“Very well, then,” continued our strange 
visitor, ‘you shall be convinced, One mo 
ment, please; tell your servant not to 
interrupt you for an hour.”’ 

“There ie no fear of tiat.’’ 


ile: lecture was over! The audience 





“Very well, But you will not be bere if 
they do come,”’ 

“Not bere!” we exclaimed; “where 
then?” 

“In the great future,” replied the Pro- 
fessor. ‘“‘Are vou afraid?” 

“No,” 

“Grasp my band, tighter; so, Now hold 
the valloon. Turn that stopcock. Hold 
fast, There!” 

Where? heb oy pe The room 
bad disa red. The study was no more. 
The Preteane and I were seated in the 

car of a locomotive balloon, sailing 
placidly along over the Thames, as ] fancied, 
near Siehenand, but the bed of the stream 
was dry, or nearly so; athin rivulet trickled 
down the ditch —that was all! 

“You are now in the conveyance of the 
future,” remarked my companion. ‘We 
can go anywhere—ascend or descend as wé 
pleage. , there are numbers of others,” 

So there were! Everywhere balloons! 
Large balloons, middle-sized, and simall! 
They sailed with the wind, beat aguinst the 
wind, tacked, stopped, and drove “dow: 
wind,” just as the occupants pleased. 
Wondertul! wonderful! 

Many had nuinters painted on them; 
these, we understood, were the licensed 
balloons—the public carriages, in fact. 
Some held two individuals; some four. 
Some merely ‘‘tacked” about, directed by 
the aeronaut or driver, who wore a badge, 

There were some large omnibus balloons, 
which also carried a dozen outside passen- 
gers, hanging on seata let down from the 
car, as painters hang outside houses, or 
inside churches. hese balloons bad 
streamers, on which were printed names, 
and we discerned the nawes of different 
cities on the flags of one swift, or “Ex- 
press,’’ balloon. 

“Now,” said tae Professor, ‘did [ deceive 
you? Here you are inthe future, What 
do you think of it? Do you like the 
picture ?’’ 

“Passably,’’ we answered. “But more 
remains to be seen and explained, Where 
are the trains, the steainers, the carriages 
and cabs?” 

‘They run still, but in summer are little 
used. Tne few railway companies left have 
now only ove class of carriage, made like 
train-cars, and worked by electricity. 
Steamers are laid up generally; carriages 
are seldom used, except for short distances, 
to traverse which would entail trouble in 
ascending and descending if a balloon were 
used. Electric tricycles are much in vogue 
too. But the balloon, as you see, has super, 
seded nearly all other conveyances in fine 
weather for distances outside the metropol- 
itan district.” 

“But,” we asked, ‘‘who suggested the 
idea? And how is this balloon locomotion 
managed ?”’ 

“Simply by electricity and an application 
of the primitive laws of physica, Our 
motive-power by the twin-screw propeller 
is electricity stored in canisters, and used 
as required. The sails are utilized when 
running before the wind; the paddles for 
beating to windward. I steer by moving 
the paddles, which catch the wind and 
sway the balioon. See!’’ 

One of the great fluted dies was, for 
a second, turned, and the balloon’s course 
was altered sideways instantiy, as the wind 
acted with greater force in one particular 
direction, 

“Very simple, indeed,”” we-said,. “But 
the application must bave cost you much 
time and labor, I always believed in it,"’ 

‘*You did, but there are varieties of my 
plan and patent. Other men have copied 
iny inethod (as I appropriated your idea) 
in everything save soine unimportant de- 
tail, and have called theirs “‘Satety Patent’”’ 
balloons, Mine is simply the Locoinotive 
Air Machine, as you perceive. Some bal- 
loons are Juxuriously fitted up, and people 
g° about in thein for days and nights, trav- 
elling over the Continent. There is no 
trouble concerning passports or sea-travel- 
Jing. We can also go as we please on 
certain tracks in this country. 

“On eertain tracks! Roads, do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Yes. Did think they were loose ?’’ 

“Certainly [ did. Then these balloons 
are free captives, so to speak—balloons on 
parole,”’ 

“Quite so, Here you see a wire, This 
can communicate with a weighted wheel, 
Or cog arraugeinent, which runs treely in 
the groove made below in the ground. 
These little grooves intersect like train- 
lines, 80 vou can be shunted anywhere you 
please, and go as fast as you please, his 
guide obviates, in a great measure, the 
difficuities of steering tne licensed balloons 
which run on the public tracks, and ply for 
hire, at certain places.” 

‘But we are tree now ?”” 

“Ob, yes! All private ballooas are free 
if they pleass, They can be put on the line 
at any time, but then they must run on 
it till they reach a station. There is very 
little confusion, as nearly every one has his 
own balloon, On a half-holiday—we have 
two each week now—you will see hundreds 
of ladies and gentlemen, young people, 
and tamily parties, in ‘Sociabies,’ ‘Wagons,’ 
‘Household,’ or ‘Family’ balloons. They 
steer themselves almost, but if free there 
is no danger, for you can go up or down, 
and avoid a collision easily.” 

“The rule of the atmoephere then is ‘up’ 
and ‘down,’ not ‘right’ and ‘jett’?”” 

“Precisely. See yonder. U the 
machine which is going down wind, Going 
with the wind you must get out of the way; 
that is the law, because you have less 
trouble in moving under the latter cirouw- 
stanoesa."’ 

“Very strange. Tell me how your bal- 
loons are Propelled against the wind. It 
8661118 1in possible,” 

“impossible! My dear sir, did you not 





about lecturing on the possibil of 
Seortnn the balloon, the so Posatinn ee - 
vacuum, the pertect simplicity of the whole 


mode of ? Impossible! wh 
you almost told us how to do it!” " 


“Yes, true; but you see we lecturers teil 
our audiences many things which we 
might be done if conditions were 
However, I was convinced we could steer 
and navigate the balloon if we could form 
@ vacuum.” 

“That w precisely what we do,” replied 
the Professor. ‘*‘ screw wes Pe are 
forms a vacuum in the air. The -atoms 
rasb in, a breeze or current is created, and 
the machine in fine weather.” 

Yes, only in fine weather, of course?” 

“Well, we do not want to go out in a 
thuncerstorm, or in a gale of wind. You 
scon lose your way in the clouds, I can tell 
you. I think of having ‘indicators’ put up 
—indicating balloons, so that any one who 
loses bis way in the clouds ma) ascertain 
where he is, 

“Fixed balloons, I suppose. But will 
they remain stationary ?” we asked. 

“Oertainly. They will be anchored as 
buoys are anchored. They will be iiiumi- 
nated at night by electricity, for the thin 
wires whict anchor them will supply the 
current.” “3 

“Really you have revolutionized locomo- 
tion.” 

- “Yes, considerably; of course we are not 
perfect; your old railways even were not 
poe. Ballooning is rather a luxury, 

ut our ougeas ~_ S balf.a-dime a 

kage at the ‘stores,’ enables inany e 
So keep 8 balloon, which is much A ove ned 
than a carriage. Besides, the balloon 
elevates one!’ 

“Precisely; and it must tend to peace 
and friendship amongst nations. No army 
cau fight in balloons.” 

“There is a ‘balioon corps’ organized, 
The late Mr. Coxwell was a great advocate 
for this A practical man, sir, who lived 
too soon. I never saw him. He lived 
eighty years tog soon. But we have a 
floating army instead of a standing army. 
The navy merely changes its ‘elements,’ so 
to speak. We perform all our business 
operations on the same principle. We 
sustain a floating debt, and suspend pay- 
ineot without going into liqaidation.”’ 

The Professor was becoming a little 
‘ight,”’ we fancied; and as such an My 
tone was unbecowing, we suggested a de- 
scent to the earth again. Heat once agreed, 
and the descent was accomplished in safety 
for some distance. 

But, alas! for our balloon, an immense 
“omnibus” came racing along recklessiy, 
and we found it impossible to turn aside, 
as the “oe balloon was —s witb the 
wind. 6 managed to get out of the way, 
but our vacuum screw, in some mysterious 
manner, became entangled in the furious 
current which the larger balloon created. 
We drifted aside, and, unfortunately, 
caught the thin wire of arother convey- 
ance, 

A rippling, rending sound ; then a furious 
whizzing ooise. A fearful flash of light- 
ning sucoeeded. The electric store had 
blown up! We were falling with awful 
rapiditv to the earth. Lost! lost! 

he Professor caught wy hand and shook 
it. 

“Farewell,” be said. ‘‘We shall meet on 
earth, but shall not again recognize each 
other. The balloon is, at any rate, as safe 
as the old train. Take care of yourself!’’ 

All very well, but the fall was terrific. 
We gasped, and cienched our hands. The 
momentum even increased, and then came 
a terrific bump! 

Et ?—what ?—where ain I? In my study, 
and on the floor! Where 1s the Professor ? 
Tbe balloon of the future—where is i? 
Had I been dreaming? I rang the bell. 

“Mary.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Has any one calied—any man with a 
bag?”’ 

**No, sir.” 

Then the balloon of the future was a 
dream; but, asa lecturer, I am quite con- 
vinced that balloons will eventually become 
universal means of locomotion, though I 
may not be here to see their application as 
the conveyance of the fature. 


> — em 


ACCORDING TO Law.—If a girl would, 
according to law, give to anotber an orange. 
instead of saying, “I give you that orange,” 
which one would think would be what is 
called in legal phraseology, ‘an absolute 
conveyance of ail right and title therein,” 
the phrase soould run thus :— 

“I give you all and singular, my estate 
and interest, right, title and claim, and 
advantage of and in tbat orange, with ail 
its rind, skin, juice, pulp and pips, with 
full power to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise 
eat the said orange, or give the same away, 
with or without all its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp and pips, anything beretofore or here- 
inatter or in any other deed or deeus of 
what nature or kind soever, to the contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding,” and much 
more to the saine effect. 

Such mm the language of lawyers; and it 
18 gravely held by the most learned men 
among them that by the omission of any 
of those words the right and title to the 
said orange would not pass to the person 
for whose use the same was intended. 





Or the true’ woman it is said: In pros 
perity she is not puffed up; in adversit, 
she healeth the wounds of Fortune wi 
patience. The troubles of her husband 
are alleviated by her counsels, apd sweet- 
ened by her endearinents; he putteth bis 
heart in her bosom, and recei comfort. 
Happy is the man that hath made ber his 
eae bappy the chiid that calleth ber 
mother. 
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‘Kitty’s Waterproot. 


—_-_ 


BY E. L. B, 
—_—__ 


ITTY was rather a serious-ininded 
oung woinan. Sbe had a great ob. 
ection to fal-lals and Pretension and 

display of every kind, What she called 
“tricks”’ met with no mercy at her hands, 
When her friends or sisterg married, Kitty 
was expected, ard, indeed, Gelighted, to act 
as bridesmaid ; but still there were always 
periods of more or less inward contem pt jor 
the time-honored formalities without which 
it did not seem as though the knot could be 
salely tied, 

“I believe, Kitty,” her sisters would gay 
“that wheu you are married you’!] just ran 
across to church in a waterproot and a psir 
ot goloshes,’’ 

“Maybe I shall,” Kitty would answer, 
com posedly, “if ] ever do marry, Only I 
don’tlike goloshea, and I never wear thein,”’ 

Thus “Kitty’s waterproof and g0loshes’’ 








time @ sort of synonym for a certain mat- 
ter-of-factness beneath which this young 
woinan concealed a most passionately ro- 
mantic nature, 

For some years no Opportunity presented 
itselt for the display of these, or indeed 
of any other garments, on Kitty’s wedding- 
day. No man ever succeeded in getting 
lear enough to effect a Proposal, Kitty 
knew her own mind well enough, and when 
ounce convineed, ag she very quickly was, 
that the aspirant would not suit her, she 
lost no tine in inaking him also aware of 
the tact. 

“No man,” Kitty s01netimes said to ber- 

sel(, “shall ever suffer for me anything that 
| can spare him.” 
‘most quiet, impenetrable way, she would 
ruthlessly nip in the bud every symptom 
ol courtship which she did not intend to let 
come to maturity, 

One young man, who for three imortal 
days, in the freedoin of a large country 
house, pursued the unconscious § K itty 
throughout almost every waking hour, com- 
initted the indiscretion of pressing her 
and severely as he put her into the car. 
riage On parting, It was a revelation, and 
4% very disagreeable one, too. So, when 
Kitty next met him ia town, the naughty 
little girl proceeded to cut him dead with 
the most calculated deliberation, 

Bat, although thig *ystem of persistent 
private snubbing gave Kitty the satisfaction 
ol Saying, when she was Pressed upon a 
subject on which she never williugiy ut- 
tered a word, that “no inan had ever made 
her an offer in ber life,” the results were 
not satisfactory to her family, who longed 
to see their bright Kitty in a home of her 
own, 

When she illuminated a Christmas text 
for her grandmother, with the words: 
‘Peace on Earth,” the dowager rimly re- 
‘uarked that she would be glad if her grand. 
daughter would consider and practice that 
text, 

Kitty laughed, though she could not but 
think the remark rather irreverent. She 
Was fancy-free, and thought sha could re- 
Inain 80 just as long as she saw fit, 

The family references to the waterproof 
aud goloshes became fewer. 
began to think that Kitty did net care to 
‘marry, They did not 
iti She was a 
passionate, loving heart would only have 
beaten itself to death against the bars of any 
but supreme affection. 

And then at last the wise, self-contained, 
5€|!-restrained Kitty plunged into love, I 
can U8e nO other word—unoonsciously, sud- 
denly, hopelessly, irretrievably, she was 
Bone, a8 such girls will - She made a 
Kallant fight ter it; but when she yleided 
it Was as frankly, as generously, as utterly 
48 80Y woinan ever did. 

Now was the time of her family’s tri- 
Umpb. Her eldest sister, suitably and sen- 
SIDly married long ago, devoted herselt 
with the conscientious fervor of a Griselda 
Grantly to the trousseau. To see Kitty ar- 
raved in wedding finery and going through 
the preseribed functions with decoruin, 
would have in it the spice of irony which is 
Pleasing to the buman beart, 

Kitty surrendered herself with fairly 
&0od grace, After all, what did these things 
‘hatter? By the side of ber great love, 
they seemed ; She could put up 
sake of that. 
Sometimes when dressmnakers and milliners 
torinented ber over-much, she would say, 
“Take care, Perhaps I shall do you all 
yet,and be married in & waterproof and 
Pair Of goloshes,”” 

Poor little Kitty! one day a thunder. 
cloud gathered in her blue Sky. Her be. 
trothed was a soldier, and they were living 


‘0 troublous times, At first, in the shel- 
‘ered nook of her happy bome, Kitty paid 
but little heed to the wars and rumors of 


Wars which 
But ber Jack 


“We can never teli what may bh ppen,” 
he would Say; and when it once dawned 
on Kitty’s mind that war might break out, 
and be might be ordered abroad, she was 
as keen ashe, Her bome was not so mauy 
'Dllés from London ; ber lover was at Ports- 
‘Mouth, The vbanns were duly “put up” in 
both Places, and preparations went on 
apace, 

So did Rumor was busy 
The wed- 


eee ess 




















be on Thursday ; Jack, burried 
with work and anxiety, was to 
arrive Wednesday night. The short noney- 
"OOD Was to be Spentin the Isle of Wight. 
Alter that, who knew What night happen ? 
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Still, it was to ve a very wedding. 
doligntty should be married “at "ies oS 
delightfu to everyone, 

The whole bouse-was in the chaos which 

es these events, when on Monday 
Dighta ee arrived : 

‘An appointment which it is im possible 
to refuse. I must sail in thirty-six boars, 
ba! seh - to me ?” 

Dstao tty telegraphed back : 

“I will,” giving the first train by which 
she could arrive, 

“Ob, Kitty,” cried her Sisters, “end you 

that,” said Kitty, 


won’t be married at all!’ 

“I’m not so sure of 
from between her white lips. “TI shali see 
what Jack wants,” 

“But how can pen be married, with aif 
your things bere?” 

“*Fiddiesticoks!” cried Kitty, bursting 
into tears, “At least I can get a water. 
proot and a pair of golosbes,’’ 

er inother was too much of an invalid 
for sudden €X peditions, so it was with ber 
cident meter that Kitty started ©n ber sor. 
rowfu 


Station, and a thick, drizzling rain 
was falling. Kitty laughed b terically as 
the footuian banded in their rags and 
wra 

“Te’s all working up %o 
Eleanor,” she said, ‘ bowas, didn’t 
kive you any loshes ?” 

“Hush!” said the demure elder sister, 
“You are forgetting yourself Kitty,” 


“There, let ine be, Nellie,” said the poor 
little bride, Ooverwhelmod with nitence, 
“Don’t talk to me or scold me. I'm worn 


out, I never slept one wink all night.” 

Eleanor wrap her up tenderly and 
thoughtfully, urging her fo try and sleep 
now, 

“No, I can never sleep in the train, but 
I'll keep still.’ 

The two sisters travelled on in silence, 
Neither had slept an hour during that night 
of anxiety anc bustle. Eleanor’s soft, 
tonotonous breathing son showed that 
she was away in the land cf dreains, 

Kitty mused and Cried alittie, aud inused 
apts. As she grew caliner, she went over 

i the incidents of her Sweet, short court- 
= pictured the look, the word, the touch 
which 


but that bis will, whatever 
be her Own; wondered and 
as to whether he would be at 
ineet them, 

Might there not be a wnistake? Would 
he have got her telegram? Could he wet 
away to meet the train ? They ought to be 
there about ten o'clock. Could he come? 
What would he be doing then? She tried 
to calculate—iost hersel! began again— 
dropped off. Yes, she was asiee 
worn out with weariness, thoug 
“never slept in the train.” 

An awiul crash! A noise as 
sand guns going off at once! A sbock 
which threw her sister and herself violenti y 
darkness, 


it was, wonld 
fretted a little 
the station to 


too, 
sabe 


of a thou- 


into each other’s arins, and then 
and a slow, horrible grinding and crashing. 

“Where are we? What is it? Oh, my 
darling! are you burt?” And then breath. 
less inquiries and murmured than kagivy. 
ings as, excepting for a few bruises, each 
found the other untouched, 

“It uwust be an awful accident, and in a 
tunnel, too! Ob, horrible! how horrible!’ 

Presently things began to clear a little, 
People came kindly and Syn pathizingly to 
help and enoourage. {n such extreinities 
it was found possible to Speak without an 
introduction, 

They were almost at the end of the tun- 
nel. The dim light came struggling in 
over a heap of piled up debris, A 
train bad broken down in the very mouth 
of the tunnel, into which their own had 
crashed. Mercifully, their driver had seen 
the danger in time to shut off the steain, 

No lives were lost, though most of the 
passengers were bruised and shaken, and 
many considerably injured. For the prea. 
ent, till the wreckage was cleared away, it 
was siinply impossible to get in or out of 
the tunnel. Messengers had been sent 
back to block the way bebind, and ail that 
remained was patience. 

Kitty sat like a statue, When at last a 
light was brought to pense their own, 
which had been extinguished in the shock, 
her first look was at her Watch. It was 
already far pastten. Her silent thought 
all along bad been that, if Jack wished her 
to marry bim that day, there would be 
plenty of time before tweive o’clock, 

W hat if this accident should make thein 
too late? She heard that they were more 
than a mile from the station, and that a 
breakdown gang would soon be on the 
Spot to set then tree. Kitty pictured Jack's 
anguish when he should hear at the station 
that their train was wrecked, The mo- 
nents were like hours, and there was 
nothing to do but wait. 

“No, there are plenty attending to then,” 
had been the reply to Eleanor’s wish to 





mnst be somewhere. She had yet faith in 


the reviving effects of food. 

And then came the flash of a jan- 
tern in the open doorws + and the bright 
voice— 

“Kitty, m Kitty, ie it your Come 
along, I can = you over. Ab, Eleanor, 
how good of you!" 


Kitty never knew how she was dragged 
Out of the car, down the line a wood 
aod splinters and twisted wheels and torn- 


the got out. 

Kind, willing bands be Ped and lifted her 

along. Somehow seemed to know 

that the young lady was coming in all haste 

to marry her so} ler-lover, and they had 

+ sr every nerve to extricate ber in 
me, 


“God A’might bless ye, M 
heft y J’ 


laborer, as ifted be 

of rubbish, and they rats Sip Out into air 
and light. Jack Caught the wo and 
turned bac Put @ good-sized coin 


the man’e bard hand. Then he drew Kitt 
aside, looking down tenderly into the clear 
eyes, 


eo sald, mw 9 to-morrow morp. 
ng. It uty. ill u ma me 
to-day?” Re - id 

“T will.” 

“Then we must run for it. Come alon 
a8 fast as ever you can No, it’s no good 
waiting for the traiu to ; it'll be hours 
before they wet thein all out. We must 
ron for jt, ey are waiting for us at t' 6 


had taken her by the band, and they 
& OD together down the line as 


d carry you,” said Jack, 
is a runaway match, 
to bring the 
certificate of your banna, or it's all up 
with us?’ 

Kitty could only nod, 

“Brave little woman! There, don’t waste 
your breath. There’s a level crossing a 
little farther on,” he raid at last. “We'll 
cut away there, and ge quicker to the 
church than if we went on to the station, 
If we could only find a cab there! Here 


we are,’’ 

He pulled up short at the gate. The good 
woman at the little cate-house was standing 
in her doorway, looking up the line for 
news from the scene of the accident. Kitty 
was forced to lean against the post tor a 
motnent to get her breath, 

“Eh, dearie,”’ she aaid, “but you be most 
drownded. Come ye in, and rest and dry 
ye 

Kitty only shook Ler head. 

“Can’t stop,” cried Jack. “Can't you 
find usacab? That'd be the beat thing 
you could do for us,” 

“Lor, no, Sir. There’s ne’er a one any- 
wheres about. These wet davs they’re 
bard to come by out here, But where be 
ye going?” 

“Only as far as the churoh,” 

“Eh, but that’s a g°od step, and the lady’s 

is bigh torn off her eet, and in all 
this soaking rain too, P 4 minute, my 
dear, my goloshes in here in the porch, 
Slip ’eiwn on now, quick, and on you go,”’ 

Jou before the eburoh clock began to 
boom out the bour of twelve, Eleanor and 
Jack's brother-officer, panted dripping up 
the aisie in time to see the ring slipped 
upon Kitty's tinger; and, as the last stroke 
fell, the solemn words were spoken which 
pronounced that they were man and wite 


together. 
- * 7” . + * 
“Ob, Eleanor,”’ said Kitty, as she turned 


away from the rails on her busband’s arin, 
“to think that, after all, I sboald have been 
married in a water-proof and Pair of go- 
loshes !’’ 
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THE FORTUNE OF THE HaND.—There is 
a fixed method of divining “the fortune of 
the hand,” and a little study and practice 
will suffice to make anyone a fortune-telier, 
Here are some ot the rules :—Open the left 
band. Halfway between the thumb and 
foretinger there begins, on the very edge of 
the palin, a iine which runs In a quarter cir. 
cle to the iniddle of the wrist. [fit be un. 
broken and cleariv «marked, it indicates 
long life and bealth. Froin the saine point 
Joining it another line rans through the 
iniddle of the palin. This is the line of the 
head or of intellect. Almost Parallel with 
it there is a third line beginning on the 
other side below the little finger, and leai- 
ing, when well developed, to the rout ot the 

















help the sufferers, “More people will only 
ainder. You ladies had better sit still in 
your places.” And the advice bad been 





backod by the authority to which they feit 
obliged to deter. 

Kitty would have given anything to get 
to the front; she felt as though she could 
have torn down the Wreckage with her 
own hands to get free. Hall-past ten caine 
—& quarter to eleven—eleven, The gang 
were working well; they could herr the 
noise and the crash of their strokes, but nu 
one caine near thein. 

As yet no one had got in or out of the 

unel. A quarter-past e even! 
nee bead debe at last, and subbed in the 
despair of her beart, Eleanor was on her 
knees on the floor searching in the general 


hash for the sandwiches which sie knew 











foretinger. This is the line of the heart, If 
clear, deep, and even, it indicates a good 
capacity for honorable love and wari aflec- 
tions, 

It is most favorable when this line, as 
well as that of the head, have a fork or 
branch atthe end. When a large triaugie 
is formed by the linus of life, the head and 
the liver, with one even right angle and 
two aoute angles, it indicates breath and 
energy of obaracter. It this triangle he 
divided into two by the line of fate, the sub- 
ject will be susceptidie of high intellectual 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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In Liverpool, the Bishop of Salford sa 
the returns showed that one in every eaten 
ork 








pease in the workhouse. The official re. 
urns showed that there were 000 pan- 
rs in England and Wales. He had 


dians, that the number was about 2,500, 
or one in every eleven Was &@ pauper. 


Evidently high station does not exem 
its occupant from the common troubles of 
humanity. A medical 


vancing ears, the Crown Prince from a 
cancer, and Bismarck from the 
x @ has catarrha! 
of his respiratory Organs; Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beaci has Cataracts; Mr. 
Parnell has some unknown malady, which 
makes him an invalid; Lord ee dolph 
married sn American y, and 
Aiterican disease, nery- 
ne is reported to have 


; Mr. Manning is peralytie ; 
is rheumatin and the 
is suffering from men- 


Some hope is said to be now felt for the 
mental recovery of the unfortunate Em- 
press Carlotta, whose h 
dead in 1866. She has attendant a 
young Austrian lady, who seated herself 
atel at a piano, after the Empress had re- 
ti to her apartments for the night, and 
played, among other thin the Mexican 
nationalhymn. Just as she was finishing 
the last bars the Empress suddenly ap- 

at che door of the room. She gave 
& piercing cry, uttered her husband's name, 
and fell This is the 


terrible oe which cost her the loss 
of reason ; and 

able anticipations 

other sources the assertion 1s repeated that 
her case is absolutely hopeless, and that 
her tragic life will soon draw to a close, 


— 


A single discovery in chemistry, a new 
application of hotography, a novel use of 
electricity, is liable to change at once the 
method 


painfully acquired sk U. Hence 
who take interest in the kind of educa. 
tion to be given in the common schools of 
America, ~ 4 well demand that such 
training shall be Biven the youth of the 
& generation as will best enable them 
to meet the ree | conditions which 
must inevitably result rom the new dis. 
coveries, which now seem always impend- 
ing. To teach a trade which the next in- 
vention may destroy, to train a Pp 
the technical skill of'a 
of which the next discovery may make 
end, seems Plainly a waste of time. 


eee 


The fiscal year of the Union 
the 30th of June. The receipts from. all 
sources were $37 1,380,894, which is more 
than a million a da » and, excludin 
days and holidays, is 


7 and 


closed on 


nerease in the receipts over the fiscal year 
closing June 30, 1886, of $35,000,000, and of 
this $25,000,000 came from customs duties 
alone. During the year the national debt 
was reduced $109,707 646.38. And this, in 
face ot | r expenditures than in previous 
years, and in face, also, of recent modifica- 
tions in both the custoins and internal 
revenue laws, supposed to be in the line of 
decreased — But, as a matter of 
fact, both branches of taxation are yielding 
the Government larger _— 

ndi- 
tures amounted to $103,000,000. This is 
a showing no other nation in the world can 
make, and it is one of which we may justly 
be proud. 
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One of the fashionable little “fads’’ of 
the day is a Noah's Ark quilt The quilt 
can be of serge, cloth, satin, sheeting, or 
plain cream regres and is designed and 
commenced by the lady who starts it If 
s!.¢ isa good worker, she embroiders or 
appliques the Noah’s Ark, which is near 
the centre of the quilt, but placed high up. 
The animals are all in couples and form a 








long procession around the entire quilt, 
marching around towards the ark. Some- 
times the procession is curved, 80 as to form 
a design over the entire Surface, but this 
depends on individual! taste and fancy. 
The lady asks her friends and neighbors 
to work the pairs of animals, giving them 
some choice in the matter, In cream sheet- 
ing the animals may beallin red Turkey 
twill, worked with red ingrained toread, 
or in various colors. This wy 4 an idea 
for many busy fingers. The by’s crawl- 








culture ; ifthe teaser triangle contain one 
or two tnore there will be @ preatue, and a 
capacity for knowledge. A line from the 
ring-finger downwards is arign of agitt for 
artinone or all branches. 
wrist are calied the bracelet of Venus, and 
are said by soine chiromancers tw indicate 
each thirty years of life. 
a oe 

A GENTLEMAN whoss conjuest in the 
feinale world were nam dSerless, at last v.ar- 
ried. “Now, my dear,” aid bis bewte; salf, 
“I hope, since you are no longer a bache- 
lor, that you will amend your ways.” “You 
nay depend upon it, inadam," says he, 
this is iny last folly.”’ 


ing blankets “or cot coverlids, probably 
Bave the idea of the Noah's Ark quilt, and 
also suggested the same style ot perambula- 
tor cover. The animals are Generally cut 
outin paper first, and then jn whatever 
material they are to be worked in, and are 
copied from # child's colored Picture-book. 
In the Noah's Ark collection sera of tur 


and skin are used, to represent the speci - 
men as true to nature as posal ble. 
te 
LADY BuRpETd COUTTS is said to have 
been received back into Queen Victoria's 
favor. Since her Marriage to her youthful 


busband the baroness has been persistently 
snubbed at court 
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THE CRAB AND THE CRANE. 





BY THEO. GIFT. 





‘\ NCE upon a time, in a pleasant country 
where the sun is far hotter than it ever 
is here, and where lions roar in the 

night-time, and clumsy, long-trunked ele- 

bants stuinp avout in the foresiw, there 
fived a crane in a big nest, which was inade 
of sticks and fixed in the trunk of an old 
willow-tree, 

Now cranes feed u fish—whben they 
can get them, that is, foracrane is a very 
greedy bird,and will eatanything—worns, 
o* snakes, or insects—that ever oornes in its 


way. 

Well, one day as the crane was flying 
along, he came toa little pond in which a 
number of fish were swimming about. 

He could see them quite plainly, for as 
the summer was very bot, and the pond 
rather shallow, the sun bad dried up a good 
deal of the water in it, leaving the fishes all 
clearly in view, and the sight made him so 
hungry, though be had only just finished 
an excellent breakfast of half-adozen frogs 
and a fat eel, that be did not know what to 
do with himself, 

Of course he could have swooped down 
and caught one of tbem in his long beak ; 
but that would bave frighteued the others, 
who would all bave goneand huddled w- 
gether in the deepest part of the pond, 
where he could not reach them; and what 
he wanted, seeing 50 many, was to have 
then all, so he stood on the edge of the 
pond on one leg, with the other :loubled 
up and his head bent on one side, thinking 
how he should manage it, until at last a iit- 
tie fish—a very young one, who didn’t 
know anything about cranes—asaw biin,and 
swimming up to the top of the water, 
askea— 

“Noble sir, is anything troubling you, 
ars? sit there thinking so bard ? 

“Why, yes,”’ said the crane, ‘for I am 
thinking about you ; and I assure you the 
thought troubles me si | much,"” 

“About us ?’’ said the little fish, “Why, 
good sir, what can trouble your majestic 
head about such small creatures as we 
are ?”” 

“Only this,” anawered the crane; ‘“‘that 
sinoe I last caine bere the sun has dried up 
quite balt the water in this little pond of 
yours, Ina few more days it will be dried 
up altogether, and you will be left taking 
on the hot mud. It will be very terrible 
for you.” 

“Terrible indeed ! 
do ?”’ cried the little fish. 


. 





Why, what shall we | 





So he went on bringing more and more, 
only instead of killing these at once he 
threw the poor fienes down into his nest, 
the sharp sticks of-which hurt them dread- 
fully, and where they writhed about in 
misery, quite unable tw escape. 

it happened, however, that when he went 
back on one of these journeys he chanced 
to see a fine large crab in the little pond, 
and being very fond of “crab” for supper, 
he said— 

“Come, my good crab, all the fishes are 
as happy as ks in the big pond over 
there. They only want you to keep them 
company ; so burry up, and I will take you 
to tbem.”’ 

“All right,” said the crab ; **but how will 
you get me there, I wanttoask? Iam too 

ard and round for you to take hold of, you 
know.” 

“Ob, I'll grip youtightly with my beak,” 
saidthe crane. ‘Never fear.”’ 

“Your beak isn’t wide enough.” 

“Not wide enough? Nonsense! Why, 
Jastiook at the sise of it. You'll be as safe 
as if you were in your own bed.” 

So the crab looked ; butas he did so be 
saw some of the blood and scales of the 
poor inurdered fishes sticking tothe crane’s 
Jeathers, and being a very wise crab, he 
guessed at once what had happened. 
Nevertheless, be was not at all afraid, but 
gaia quite pleasantly— 

“Your beak gay be big, good Mr. Crane, 
but my scel! is too smoot and slippery, | 
shall certainly fail out of ituniess you will 
letime catch hold of your neck in my claws, 
We crabs can hold on pretty tight with 
them, and ip that way you can carry ine 
easily.” 

“Oh, any way you please,’’ said the crane, 
who was in a hurry for his supper. 

So the crab caught hold of bis neck very 
securely and off they flew together, till 
they caine to the larger pond, where the 
crane was just turning around as usnal to 
the willow-tree, when the crab exclaiined— 

‘Look out, noble sir, you are going the 
wrong way. Here is the pond, and you 
csomn fout going to pass it.’’ ’ 

“On, indeed !"’ said the crane with acruel 
laugh, “Do you imagine that 1, wiom you 
call ‘noble sir,’ am nothing but a nurse- 
tnaid, to carry you and a lot of miserable 
tivhes about for your pleasure? Pray look 
at those of your scaly friends who are wrig- 
giing aboutin my nest there, and at tnat 
heap of bones below. As I bave served 
the fishes, my dear friend, I am going to 
serve you.”’ 

“Are you?’ said the crab, quietly. 
‘Now, do you know, I think vou are not 
going todo any such thing ? 
fishes have been punished Jor their folly in 
trusting you ; but I didn’t trust you atall. 


| On the contrary you bave trusted ine, and 


“Well, that’s what I bave been think- | 
| Try to throw me down and eat me, if you 


ing,” said the crane; ‘and I think I have 
bit upon a plan. 
pond, a much larger and deeper one, which 
never dries up through the hottest sum- 
mer; and as 1 ama very good-natured fel- 
low, if you and your friends will come near 
enough jor tne to take you upin iny beak, 
I don’t mind carrying you there.” 

The little fish thought this was extreinely 
good-natured, and swam off to teil his 


Close by here is another | 


now you shall be punisbed in your turn, 


like ; but take care, for before you can do 


|} 80 I will bite your neck in two with my 


friends ; and al: tne young ones said, “how | 
| yOu into the water at once.’’ 


kind of the crane ;’’ and the old ones said, 
“whoever heard ofa craue being kind to 
fish 2 Depend on it, what be wants is just 
to seiza us and eat us!" and this they said 
so loudly that the crane heard thei. 

“Eat you?” said he. “No: I,indeed! I 
have more food already than I can manage, 
without you ; and to teli you the truth, 
though I don’t wish to offend you, you are 
a sort of fish which doesn’t agree with e,and 
which I wouldn’t swallow at any price. How- 
ever, do as you like; only, if you wish to 
see that I ain speaking the truth, just send 
one of your number with me, and he will 
tell you #0 birneelt,”’ 

The fishes thought this was a very good 
idea, and they chose out one of the'r coim- 
rades—a thin bony fish called Goby, very 
unpleasant to eat, and supposed to be very 
ier og because he had only one eye, 
which be could turn right round in his 
head—and commissioned bim to gu with 
the crane, and report on the truth of his 
story. 

So the crane lifted Mr. Goby, who didn’t 
likethe errand at all, very gentiv in bis 
beak, and flew off witb biin to a beautiful 
de®p pond close by, kept cool and shaded 
by tall trees, and full of delicious water- 
flhes and grubs, such as fish love to dineon, 
and having dropped the old feilow into it, 
aad let him swim about forawhbile, and roll 
his big eye around as inuch as he liked, he 
took him up again, and carried bim quite 
salely back again to bis friends in the littie 
pond, 

Then the Goby told ‘he other fishes that 
it wee all perfectivy trae about the other 
pond, and whata deligbttul place it was; 
aod on hearing him tbe other fishes all de- 
clared they would be oniy too giad to go 
there, and begged thecrane’s pardon very 
buimmbly for doubting birm. 

“Don't mention it,’ said the crane in the 
most polite way. 

And taking upthbe first fish that caine, he 
flew away with bim tothe other pond, and 


sharp nippers, and kill you in a thrice.” 
And as he spoke he suddeuiv gave the 
craie’s neck such a sbarp bite thatthe cruel 
bird very nearly choked, and then, fright- 
ened bait out of bis life, cried out— 
“Indeed, ny dear friend, I was only ina 
joke. l had no thought of eating vou in 
reality ; 80 pray let mego, and I will pop 


‘“*Waita bit,’’ said the crab. ‘There are 
other people whorn you have been joking 
with who bave got to be attended to first. 
W bat about those bones at the toot of the 
tree ?’”’ 





Those poor | 


“Oh, my dear crab, those are some bones | 


which a strange bird flying by dropped in 
passing. Believe ine, | bave nothing to do 
with them,”’ 

“And what about those poor fish, still 


alive, who are writhing in that nestof yours | 


among the boughs ?”’ 

“Ob, my dear crab, they are only there 
because as I was going to put thein in the 
pond it occurred to ine that it would be 
very rude to allow mere co:inmon fishes to 
enter the water betore a person of your 
rank and dignity, 80 1 just set them down 
while I went back to attend to your lord. 


| ship.” 


“Ob, is that eo?” said the crab; “I am 


not at all particular about my rauk and dig- | 
| nity ; so if what vou say is true, take thetn 


up one-by one now, and pat then carefully 
into the pond before you trouble yourself 
about me.” 

And as he still 
tightly, the latter was obliged to obey ; and 
litting the poor fishes in his beak, carried 


| them to the pond, into which they dropped 


straightway, and swarm off rejoicing. 

“And now, friend crab, let go,"’ said the 
crane, bis eves glittering with anger; for, 
indeed, he wasin a furious rage at being 
robbed of bis prey, and though be spoke so 
pleasantly, what he mweantio his heart was 
to pounce onthe crad the moment he let 


| go, and crush him to death upon a large 


alighted on the stump of an old willow-tree | 


which grew near it. 


drop the fish into the water as he had done 
the ‘ast, but flung it down on a braneb of 
the tree,and driving nis sharp beak through 
it, killed it and ate itup in a moment, and 
then flew back for another. 


he did another and another, until be bad 


made a capital meal; and even then, he | 


was not satisfied. 
“For,” eaid be to bimsel!, “I may as well 
have the rest to keepin iny larder against 


_ the nexttime I am hungry.” 


stone. 

“Nay, bend down your head, that I may 
stepon to the ground comfortably,” said 
the crab. “You are so tall thnatif I let go 
now I migbt tuinble intothe mud and burt 


held the crane very | 


myself, oc dirty my shell, neither of which | 


1 should eare for.” 
“You area little difficult to please, my 
friend,” answered the crane ; “but have it 


| as you like.” 
But when he had done this be did not | 


| couwe down again, or get bis 
This be served in the same Way, and so) i ; 


And @o saying, he bent bis head grace- 
fully to the ground, when in the same mo- 
iment the crab closed bis sharp jaws with 
such # o'p that the crane juinped neariy a 
yard into the air, and before be could even 
features 
straight, the crab bad disappeared in the 
water and was sale outof his reach. 

_ (Don't you know why? Ah, well, you 

just get a fine big crab, and put your fin- 
ers between his nippers, and you wiil 
earn !) 

“Now you may go and look for the bird 











————— re 





that dropped those fish-bones,” said the 
crab, laughing, and scuttled away to join 
his companions. 
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BASIL’S SISTER. 





BY.A. 8. FENN. 





TOU are getting a big boy now, Baail,’’ 
said bis father, as he bade him **Good- 
bye;” “and you must take care of 

your little sister, Mind that she doesn’t 
Stay Out too late in the evening, or catch 
cold by walking in the wet grass,” 

“Yes, papa,” said Basil, holding Trixie’s 
smati fat hand in bis iv a protecting way. 
“Ill take great care of her, I proinise.’” 

Mr. Barclay patted bim on the head, 
kissed Trixie aguin, then Sprang into the 
station-fly, and Wak driven away. 

Every sum.ner these two children were 
brougbt down from town to stay for a 
month with tbeir old nurse, Mrs, Baker, 
whoee husband had a little farm in a pretly 
country village. They were always pale 
when they came, and rosy and brown 
when they went back. 

Mrs. Baker was usually busy for a great 
part of the day, and tbe children were 
allowed to roain about as they pleased in 
the woods and fields, 

For the first tew days B sil ren.embered 
all that bie father had said. After their 
early morning walks he took off Trixie’s 
boots to see that ber feet were noi wet with 
the heavy dew; when they went out ip the 
hottest part of the day he led ber into the 
shady places under the trees; and when 
they came iu very warm from runving he 
would not let her sit in adraught by the 
open window or door. 

But soon other things becaine so interest- 
ing to Basil that be torgot to think so much 
of Trixie, In the field near the house was 
a new cali, whose gambols be was never 
tired of watching; ana in the hen-house 
some new chickens were being batched 
one by oue, 

His little sister was afraid of the calf, and 
would not go with bim (o see it, and he aid 
not tell ber about tbe chickens, for he knew 
she would want to hold them continually 
in ber bands or ber lap, as she did the 
kitten at home, and nurse had said they 
were not to be teuched. Basil Linmsel! was 
content to sit and watch them when they 
peepsei out now and then from under their 
inother’s wings, 

This wa~ bow it happened that one imorn- 
ing, directly breakfast was over, he stole 
away witbout telling Trixie where he was 
going, taking alittle bread from his bread 
and milk in bis band. He went straight 
to the ben-house, shut the door fromm inside, 
abd sat down on an empty coop opposite 
the nest on which the old ben was sitting. 

It was so delightful to teed her with the 
bits of soaked bread, to hear her call to 
the tiny chiekens, and to see them run out 
froin under her wings and peck the food 
trom her beak, that he sat there for hours, 
lorgetting sven to wonder what Trixie was 
doing all the while. 

Once or twice Mrs, Baker came in witha 
little chopped egy or oatineal for the chick- 
ens, but when he beard her footstep Basil 
slipped behind the door, so that sbe never 
knew he was there, 

At last he began to feel hungry. 

“Tt inust be dinner-titne,” be said to bim- 
self. “I'll find Trix, and we'll go in,” 

He lett the fowl-yard, and ran into the 
large field where they most often played 
together, calling, ‘“Trix—ie—e—e! Trix!” 
as he went, There was no answer; but at 
the farther end he saw something pink, 
like the little giri’s trock, He walked 
slowly towards it, still shouting her name, 
and expecting to see her spring up and run 
to meet him, 

The sun was now glaring down so fiercely 
upon bim tbat he felt alinost blinded, hav- 
ing been 80 long in the cool twilight of the 
pouliry-house. . 

As be drew nearer he could see that it 
was reallv Trixie lying as if asleep in the 
full glare of the san, in which ber golden 
bair looked dazzlingly bright. Sbe had no 
hat, for Basil, on the evening betore, bad 
hung iton a peg out of her reach. 

He gathered a flower as he went, and 
when he reached her, sat down on the 
grass aud drew it lightly over her torehead 
to wake her. 

But Trixie did not move, though he 
tickled her by drawing the flower-petals 
here and there over ber eyelids, nose and 
mouth. At last he shook her gently. 
“Trix! Trix! Wake up; it is dinner- 
time ! he cried, trying to lift ber, but her 
bead fell back, and she did not hear or see 
him, Basil began to be frightened, and 
nade an attempt to carry ber home, but 
she was far too heavy. Giving this up, he 
ran towards the house screaming, ‘Nurse ! 
nurse !’’ at the top ot his voice, 





MARRIAGE BY THE GLOVE.—Marriage b 
the giove iscommoa in Holland, and rd 


.| caused by the fact that inany of the eligible 


young men, alter baving finished their edu- 
cation in the oohes ~ oe the aly = de- 
part for Dutch In to engage in some 
lucrative commercial enterprise or to ac- 
cept a position in the colonial service. The 
scarcity of marriageable white women in 
that clime induces the would-be husband to 
write to a friend in Holland, enclosing bis 
wish for a wife. The friend selects a will- 
ing young lady,generally with a substantial 
dowry, and otherwise couforfiming closely 
to the specifications of the letter. A 

graph of the favored one enclosed in the 
return epistie, After the lapse of a few 
months, a soiled left-hand glove, with a 
power of attorney, ia received from the far- 
away bachelor. The friend in Holland mar- 
ries the selected bride in precisely the same 
tnanoer as if be were the actual grooin,and * 
the young wile departs in the next India 
wall sens to bring happiness and pros. 
perity to the lonely one in the far East. A 
inarriage of this description is as binding as 
if the bridegroom were present, and never 
repudiated, If either party to the glove. 
inarriage should die ‘etore meeting in 
India, the survivor would share the pro- 
perty of deceased in accordance with the 
laws. 





On NoveELtTy.—One advantage of our 
inclination tor noveity is, that it anvibilates 
all the boasted aixiinctions among wan- 
kind. Look not up with envy to those 
above thee! Sounding titles, stately build- 
ings, fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich 
equipages, what are they? They dazzle 
every one but the ; to hit tha; is 
accustoined to thein tbey are cheap and 
regardless things; they supply him not 
with brighter images or more sublime 
satisfactions, tban the plain man inay bave, 
whoge sinall estate will just enable him to 
support the charge of a siinple, unencuin- 
bered life. 

He enters beedless into his rooms of 
state, as you or 1 do under our poor sbeas, 
The noble paintings and costly furniture 
are lost on bim; he sees thein not; as how 
can it be otherwise, when by custom a 
fabric intinitely more grand and finished, 
that of the universe, stands unobserved by 
the inhabitants, and the everlasting lainps 
of heaven are lighted up in vain, for any 
notice that mortals take of thein? Thanks 
to indulgent nature, which not only placed 
her children originally upon a level, but 
still, by the strength of this principle, ina 
great measure preserves it, in spite of all 
the care of inan to introduce artificial dis- 
tinctions, TALBOT, 





— 

PARTLY EATEN ALIVE.—AS a young 
officer doing duty with a Madras cavairy 
regiment, Sir Edward Bradford, an Enog- 
lish soldier, was a keen sportsman. One 
day when tiger shooting be ‘missed his 
mark,” and svon found himself to a tiger’s 
clutches, It was an anxious mowent, few 
of his friends being at hand. Asa sports- 
man of experience, Sir Edward knew weli 
that his best course was to lie quietly and 
sham death, The tiger surveyed his prey, 
looked around, and, thinking all was safe, 
set steadily to work to make its meal. Tak- 
ing the young officer’s band in his mouth 
it was steagily dis of, and the arm 
eaten to the elbow before Sir Edward's 
friends came up and released bim. The 
cool resolution of the inan in feignipg death 
had been the means of saving his life, for 
as Sir Edward says when telling the stury, 
had he moved, or uttered even a groan, the 
tiger would have rutan end to his exist- 
ence before going on with hie repast. Of 
course the shattered arm had to be remnoved 
from the shoulder. lt may be imagined 
whatthe suffering was which the victim 
endared while lying quite conscious, in the 
power of a voracious “inau-eater.’’ 


SILENCE.—Half the actual trouble of 
life would be saved if people would re- 
inember that silence is golden—when they 
are irritated, vexed or annoyed. To teel 
provoked or exasperated at a trifle, when 
the nerves are exhausted, is perhaps natural 
to us in our imperfectiy sanctified state. 
But why put the annoyance into the shape 
of speech, which once uttered is remet- 
bered, which may burn like a blistering 
wound, or rankle like a poisoned arrow? 

It achild be trying, ora triend capricious, 
or a servant unreasonable, be careful what 
you say. Do not speak while you feel the 
impulse of anger, for you will be alimost 
certain to say too inuch, to say more than 
your cooler judgment will approve, and to 
Speak in a way that you will regret. 

Be silent until the “sweet by and by,”’ 
when you shali be calm, rested and self 





' controlled, 


Mrs. Baker came ina burry ; little Trixie | 


Was carried in, and the doctor was sent for, 
Basil saw ber bat on the peg as be went in, 
and guessed what wasthe matter, His IHit- 
tle sister had been out for hours with the 
hot sun beating down on her head, until it 
bad tnade ber dangerously ill, 

_ Their fatber and mother were sent tor. 
Hasil wondered that they never reproached 
or scoided him for his carelessuess during 
all tuose weeks while Trixie lay ili, nor 
even after she began to get better and was 
brought dow n-staira, so white and thin that 
no one would have known ber. It was all 


| his fault he knew, and he was willing vo be 


punisbed, 

But Mr. and Mrs. Barctay could see that 
the boy needed no otber punishment than 
their anxious looks, and the sight of Trix- 
to's hollow eyesand sharp-pointed little face. 
He was so miserable that young ashe was, 


he could never bear to recall! that time iual! 
his after life. 





—— 


IT would take eighteen states as large as 
Spain, thirty-one states as large as Italy, or- 
Sixty States as large as England and W ales, 
to form aterritory as large as that of the 
United States. If we should take five of 
the six first-class powers of Europe—Great 
Britain aud Ireland, Germany, France, 
Austria and Italy—and add to them Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Denmark and Greece 
and combine all into one mighty empire, 
the piece of territory thus formed could he 
iaid down time after time, in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
————— 

It is clatrned that when hogs are turned 
on old sod land they will clean out the cut- 
worms and grubs, provided they be not 
prevented from te by “ringing.” 

DS Se 

By using artificial comb, one-half the Ia- 
bor will be saved to the Dees, aa they must 
first nake the new comb before they can 
get to work on boney. 
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LONELINESS, 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 





Alone amidst the busy crowd, 
The merry groups, the loving pairs, 
With moarnful eyes and forehead bowed 
{ pass alone, and no one cares. 


Joyous and gay they laugh and talk— 
Voice answers voice, eye answers eye; 

Unknown, unloved, alone I walk, 
Companionless until I die! 


Alone beside a lonely hearth; 
Others, round many a household fire, 
Pass round the jest, join in the mirth, 
Or with sweet words draw loved ones nigher. 


No laugh, no sweet word cheers my gicom, 
My house is lef!. me desolate; 

Only dim shadows bauat the room, 
And only Sorrow is my mate, 


Behold them where they wait to biess, 
To greet thee on thy weary way! 

Thou need*st not be companioniess— 
Augels may walk with thee to-day! 


Go to the lanes and highwaas; seek 
Those who art sadder than thou art— 

More worn, mure storm-tossed, yet more weak, 
From the gay throng yet more apart, 


‘The widow and the orpban find, 
The old and lonely, those whe know 

Not health nor hope, the lame and bilnd— 
Walfs ou Life’s sea flung to and fro. 


Oh, let them share thy lonely hearth, 
Lonely no more, po more, to be! 
Yea, thou shalt langh and sing for mirth, 
Aud angels come and sup with thee! 
> © or 


ABOUT OSCULATION. 





The subject of this article, as stated above, 
is osculation; and osculation is—not to put 
too fine a point upon it—kissing. Further 
definition is, we take it. unnecessary. 

Kisses, according to Sam Slick, are like 
creation, because they are made out otf 
nothing and are very good. Another wag 
says they are like sermons—they require 
two heads and an application. An ingen- 
ious American grammarian thus conjugates 
the verb: ‘Buss, to kiss; rebus, to kiss 
again; pluribus, to kiss without regard to 
number; sillybus, to kiss the hand instead 
of the lips; blunderbus, to kiss the wrong 
person; omnibus, to kiss every persou in 
the room; erebus, to kiss in the dark.’’ 

But kissing baffles all attempts at analy- 
sis, and Josh Billings is pretty accurate 
when he says, ‘“‘that the more a man tries 
lo analyze a kiss, the more he can’t; and 
that the best way to define a kiss is to take 
one.”’ 

We find in the time of James 1, the 
Constable of Spain bestowed a kiss upon 
each of Anne ot Denmark’s maids of honor 
“according to the custom of the country, 
any neglect of which is taken as an affront.’’ 
Bunyan, the immortal tinker, strongly rep- 
robated the practice which had grown to 
such lengths; and asked its defenders ‘‘why 
they made baulks? Why they saluted the 
most handsome, and let the ill-favored ones 
go?’ 

In France the custom found great favor. 
To « toreigner, full of reserve, there is 
something unmanly in the way men at pub- 
lic railway stations, in France, salute each 
other on both cheeks; and yet, in England 
itself, it was, at one time, the recog:tsed 
form of sslutation. Not only was it usual 
for a genteman to kiss a lady, but it was 
ceremonious for the sterner sex to thus sa- 
lute each other. 

In Wesiey’s Journal, dated June 16th, 
1758, we find a remarkable instance of this, 
in a description of a duel between two offi- 
cers at Limerick: ‘‘Mr. B. proposed firing 
at twelve yards, but Mr. J. said, ‘No, six is 
enough.’ So they kissed one another (poor 
farce !), and before they were five paces 
asunder, both fired at the same instant.” 

Hone, in his quaint old Table-Book, gives 
42 account of a curious kissing festival heid 
in Ireland: ‘On Easter Monday, several 
hundreds of young persons of the town and 
neighborhood of Portsferry, County Down, 
resort, dressed in their best, to a pleasant 
walk near the town called ‘The Walter.’ 
The avowed object of each person is to see 
the fun, which consists of the men kissing 
the females without reserve, whether mar- 
ried or single. This mode of salutation is 
quite a matter of course; it is never taken 
‘#niss, nor with much show of coyness. The 
female mast be ordinary, indeed, who re- 
‘urns home without having received at least 
4 dozen hearty buases.’’ 

Kissing under the mistletoe is a custom 
of very remote origin, and a practice too 
Common to be dealt with here, though it 
may not, perhaps, be known that, owing 








to the licentious revelry to which it gave 
occasion, mistletoe was formerly excluded 
by ecclesiastic order, trom the decoration 
of the church at Christmas-time. Hone 
tells us that there was an old belief, that 
unless a maiden was kissed under the mis- 
tletoe at Christmas she would not be mar- 
ried during the ensuing year. 

In the ceremonial of betrothal a kiss has 
played an important part in several nations. 
A nuptial kiss in church, at the conclusion 
of the marriage service, is solemnly en- 
joined by the York Missal and the Sarum 
Manual. 

When ladies’ lips were at the service of 
all, it became usual to have fragrant-scented 
comfits or sweets, ot which we find frequent 
mention, and as a common civility of daily 
intercourse, it is not to be wondered at that 
it phould find its way into the courtesies of 
dancing; and thus we learn that a ‘kiss 
was, anciently, the established fee ot a 
lady’s partner.” 

Brand, in his ‘‘Popular Antiquities, ’’ telis 
us that the custom ot kissing in dancing is 
still prevalent in many parts of the country. 
‘‘When the fiddler thinks his young cou- 
ples have had music enough, he makes his 
instrument squeak out two notes, which all 
understand to say, ‘Kiss her |’ ’’ 

In Rassia the Easter salutation is a kiss. 
Each member of the family salutes the 
other; chance acquaintances on meeting 
kiss; principals kiss their employes; the 
General kisses his officers; the officers kiss 
their soldiers; the Czar kisses his family, 
retinue, court and attendants, and even his 
officers on parade, the sentinels at the pal- 
ace gates, and a select party of private sol- 
diers — probably elaborately prepared for 
this “royal salute.”’” The poorest serf, 
meeting a high-born dame in the street, has 
but to say ‘‘Christ is risen,’’ and he will 
receive a kiss and the reply ‘‘He is risen 
truly.” 

In Finland, according to Bayard Taylor, 
the women resent as an insulta salute upon 
the lips. A Finnish matron, hearing of our 
American custom of kissing, declared that 
did her husband attempt such a liberty, she 
would treat him to sucha box upon the 
ears that he would not readily forget. 

The code ot Justinien says*‘‘that it a 
man betrothed a woman by the kiss, and 
either party died before marriage, the heirs 
were entitled to half the donatiuns and the 
survivor to the other half; but if the con- 
tract was made without the solemo kiss, 
the whole ot the espousal gifts must be re- 
stored to the donors and their heirs at- 
law.”’ 

Kissing in many religions has played its 
part asa mark of adoration or veneration. 
In Hosea xiii. 2, speaking of idolatry, we 
find the sentence: ‘‘Let the men that sacri- 


fice kiss the calves.’’ 
a 


C Brains of Gold. 








Ignorance is a prolonged infancy. 


Coarse kindness is at least better than 
coarse angel. 

Proud hearts and lofty mountains are al- 
ways barren, 

Revenge, however sweet, always costs 
more than it is worth, 

Ie not forward to assign reasons to those 
who have no right to ask, 

If a man repents he don’t have to try to 
believe; it comes of itself, 

Great good is often unaccomplished be- 
cause itis not attempted, 

Judge no man because the disposition of 
his mind Is not like your own, 

lle who is most charitable ia his judg- 
ment is generally the least unjust, 

Whatever you do, take a hearty interest 
in it, or be assured you will certainly fail, 

It isn’t so much what a man has that 
makes tim happy as itis what he doesn't want. 

You ean’t make friends with God unt 
you're sorry euough for your sinus to qult them, 


Garner up pleasant thoughts in your 
mind; for pleasant thoughts make pleasant lives. 


The most delicate, the most sensible of 
all pleasures consists in promoting the pleasures of 
others. 

A sound diserction is not so much indi- 
cated by never maklug a mistake as by never repeat- 
ing It. 

The best teachers are those who learn 
something new themselves every day, and are not 
ashamed tu own if. 

We should never grumble at those things 
we could have prevected, nor at those things we 
could not have prevented, 

The pleasure of commanding our pas- 
sions Is tobe preferred before any sensual pleasure, 
because It Is the pleasure of wisduw and discreti on 





Femininities. 
Wellesley College has a professor of 


cookery. 


Senator Don Cameron has six daughters 
and Senator Evarts five. 


The last new gem which fashion has 
adopted is the nvunstone. 


Every single action of our life carries in 
its train either a reward or puaishment, 


He: ‘‘Dearest Alice, I love you! 
you be mine?’’ 
honeymoon?’ 


Queen Victoria puts her hand in her 
pocket to the extent of $500,000 for her recent hospi- 
tality to royal visitors. . 

The richest woman in Baltimore is Mrs. 
G. M. Hutton, who inherited $20, 000, 000 by the death 
of her father, the late Thomas Winans. 

The names of women should be soit and 


clear, captivating the fancy, and ending in long 
vowels resembling words of benediction, 


The last person burnt alive in England 
was a woman pamed Phebe Harris; she was about 
40 years of age, and suffered for the crime of coin- 
ing. 


One of the reasons given for General 
Sherman's persistent refusal to kiss Boston girls is 
the frivolous one that the spectacles make his nose 
cold, * 

There isa woman in Conaecticut who 
wears a No. ¥shoe. When she gets her shoe down 
her hasband walksaround it and says: ‘*Yessuim, I 
will,’” 

The daughter ot George W. Clark, of 
Newport, Ind., is 5 years and 3 months old, She 
weighs 1056 pounds snd measures 8 feet around the 
waist. 

Wife: ‘“‘Now that you have bought a 
cow, who will milk her?** Husband. ‘Oh, he says 
the calf dues that. so we'll have all the milk we 
want.’ 


A pessimist, walkiug with his wife and 
meeting a whole school of girls: **Hleavens and earth! 
The poor men! What a crowd of tuture mothers- 
in-law!"?_ 


The ages of women are not given in the 
Bible, the only exception being, we. think, In regard 
toSarah, As Kuth had been married vefore, she was 
very probably over 30). 

Mistress, to servant: ‘Did you teli those 
ladies at the oor that I was not at home?’ Servant: 
**Yes, mum.’’ Mistress: **‘What did they say?*’ 
Servani: **How fortinit!"* 


Women who have a habit of turning 
round in the street to Inspect other woimeu’s dresses, 
will learn with envy that a fish has been tound 
which has eyes in the back of its head. 


Little Annie was playing very roughly 
with the kitten, carrying It by the tall, Her mother 
told her she would burt pussy. **Why, no, I won't,’’ 
she said; **l’m carrying it by the hanudie."' 

Onc bather at Ocean Grove, a corres- 
pondent declares, has a bathing dress that will pre- 
sent herasa female Meinphistopheles—a red dress, 
stockings, sandals anda litthey horned cap on her 
head, 


A lady being questioued in court the 








Will 


She; **But where shali we go for our 


other day as to why she had changed her religion. 


stated she had done so because, Lelong separated trom 
her husband, she determined to avold meeting him 
in the next world, 


Javelle water, used to remove tea and 
coffee, grass and frult stains from linen, is made 
thus: Mix wellio an earthern vessel one pound otf 
sal soda, Scents worth of chloride of lime and two 
quarts of soft water, 


“T love you,’’ he protested, ‘‘better than 
my life. I would die for you if necessary,’* ‘Oh, 
nonsense!’’ replied the practical girl, ‘*Promise 
me that you'll getupand make the fires, and I'll 
consider your propositiou,’’ 


Matting is better than carpet for bed- 
rooms, even in winter, Itis more cleanly, as easily 
swept as a bare floor, and may occasionally be 
lightly rubbed with a cloth wrung out of salted wa- 
ter. Place a rug be«ide the bed, 


The Rev. Miss Marian Murdock, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Humboldt, Kansas, bas 
received the degree of Bachetor of Diviuity from the 
Meadville, Pa., Theological Seminary, She ie % 
years of age and preaches eloquently, 


Little Dot: ‘‘Mamma, Dick kissed me!’’ 
Mamina: ‘‘lam glad he likes you so well, dear.’’ 
‘But it isn’t wright.’’ “"Oh, it doesn't mater, 
pet. What makes you think that it isa’t righty’* 
***Ouuse nuree told Uncle Harry so.’’ 


Some one has described the ideal wife as 
a woman who, belore marriage, determines to spend 
her life in obeying the wishes of ber husbaud, but 


who takes care at the same thue to marry & man 
who has no wishes worth speaking of, 

A Washiugtop paper says: ‘‘Let the wo- 
men do as they like. They probably wili, whether 
or no; and let us be thankful that whatever they may 
do, or resolve to do, they will be compe lie d to re- 
main women atill.’’ Well, there's force lu that, 
too, 


Happy were the man that should make 
the real woman his wife; happy the eblid that shall 
ecallher mother. She presideth tn the house, aud 
there Is peace; she commaudeth with Judgment, and 
is obeyed, She ariseth in the muruipg, she considers 
her affairs, and appolnteth lo every one thelr proper 
business, 

Married people would be bappier if cach 
would try and be areal support and comfort le the 
other; If bousehold expenses were always propor 
tioned to receipts; If women were as kind to blheir 
husbands as they were to them when lovers, If each 
remembered the other was practically a humad be- 
jug, and not an angel, 


Surt bathing is said to be the cause of 
more cases of deatness than auy other one thing. A 
vreaking wave is very likely to drive water foreiity 
into the ear aud injure tt, a» there is general'y sand 
‘n the water By filling the ears pellets of 
wool, however, harin may be avoided, Cuwuon will 
not do, because it becomes sodden, 


with 


i 








Flasculinities. 
_ President Cleveland never retires before 
"The man who procrastinates struggles 


The man who pever consulew the ther- 
mwometer is the coolest, 


The chance of drawing a prize in a pol- 
icy shop is one in 70, 000, 


There is a preacher in St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
named Joha L, Sullivan. 


The horse-shoe cut ot gents’ vest fronts 
is changed to the vld V-shape. 


No man ever did 8 polite thing yet with- 
out feeling a little prouder tor it, 


Man attributes his mistortunes to bad 
luck, and his success to shrewdness. 


A warm bath will often be found a val- 
uable measure in cases of sleeplessness, 


Be not atraid to say ‘‘No’’—many « man 
has pined in misery for want of this courage. 


It is the easiest thing in the world to dis- 
cover all the defects in aman when we do not like 
him. 


There were no Jews in England from 
the time of Edward I. to the days of Oliver Crom- 
well, 

Dr. Philip A. White, a negro citizen of 
New York, owns $200,000 worth of payiug property 
there, 

There are more than sixty thousand per- 
sons confined in the penal institutions of the United 
States, 


After bathing, rub the body to stimulate 


clreulation, and theu dress quickly; theu take mod- 
erate exercise, 


As the rose breatheth sweetness from its 
own nature, so the heart of a benevolent man pre- 
duceth good works. 


He whose only claim to the titie ‘‘gen- 
tleman’’ is in his clothes, must pecessarily be care- 
ful as tu what he wears, 


J. D. Van Gorden, a prominent citizen 
of Pike county, P’a., dled recently from the effects 
of a bee sting on his wrist. 


The Czar of Russia’s highest aim is to 
be crowned **Emperor of Asia’’ on the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem, 


In India there are fakirs who will lean 
up against a tree, puta few grains of wheatin their 
mvuuths, and sleep for two months at a stretch, while 
the wheat sprouts and grows, 


A bookshop window in Paris is said to 
contain a placard inseribed: 
**Autographs of Great Men, 
From one cent up.*’ 


Danie) Murphy, a blind man in New 
York, has spent $20,000 to build a granite monument 
in Calvary Cemetery, on which ls inscribed; * Tu out- 
last the British monarchy, ’’ , 


Young wife, petulantly: ‘‘Well, even it 
I don't come to meet you every night as I used to, 
what does it signify?’’ Young husband: ‘That we 
have been married «ix mouths.’ 


Among the queer names in the Chicago 
directory for 1887 are the following: Woggow, Smrz, 
Smairkivolez, Smuczyuski, Hop, Wow, Kecelck, 
Yskia, Zwierchouska, Szcicochowsk and Trjuak. 


Dr. Farr tavors 100 years for the tenure 
of life, but makes these divisions: Boyhood, 10 to 
15; youth, to 4; manhood, Bto 56; maturity, 55 to 
75; ripeness, 75 to 35, and old age from % upwards, 


General Phil. Sheridan, Gen. Thomas L. 
James, Gen. N. PP, Banks, Ben. Perley Poore and 
Benjamia P. Shillaber, author of the Mre. Parting- 
ton articles, ail began Ife as newsboys or ‘‘printer's 
devils.’ 


Blobson—‘‘What makes you look so 
cheerful to-day, Dumpsey?'’ Dumpsey— ‘'My daugh- 
ter left the window open during the thunderstorm 
yesterday, au‘iour plano was struck by lightning. 
You can’t imagine whata relief it is,’’ 


London mail carriers now ca)] at private 
residences for parcels, the same as du express mes- 
sengere in thiscountry. A searletcard is furnished 
by the postal authorities, which, when displayed in 
the window, insures a call from the postinan, 


A German doctor has lately been making 
some investigations as to the sizeof men's and wo- 
men'’shearts, le found that there is a difference in 
favor of the man, the masculine heart weighing 
more and being larger then that possessed by the 
fairer balf of creation, 


“Will you trust me, Faanie?’’ he cried. 


“With all my heart, Augustus; with all my soul; 
withallmy self {*’ she whispered, nestling on his 
manly bosom. “*Would to heaven that you were 
my talior’’* he murmured to himself, and tenderly 


he togk her to bis arme, 


A young man who broke an appoint 
ineut with Horace Greeley, weutto him the follow- 
ing day and made avery handsome apology. He was 
becomlug very profuse in bis excuses, when Mr. 
Greeley stupped him, saying: ‘*My good boy, say 
no more; you have sald too much already, for the 
man who isso guod at making an excuse ls seldom 
good at anything else.’ 


« 
Among the mendicants In New York Is 
a once famons blind Frenchman, who, with his wi 
playing the harmonica, goes abuut the street ae J 
ing. He is satd at one time to have been the princ!- 
pal enor in ao excelleat Paris opera company, bal 
the lows of bis eyeaghttorced hla to retire, and he 
oriited about untilhe took up with street sisging, 
which Iseredited with returniog him on an average 
about @a day. 


The oldest man in the world is said to be 
James James, a colored eltizen of the United States, 
who resides at Sauta Kosa, Mexico, He is 1%) years 
old. Hewas born near Dorchester, 4. C., 
Iie was one of the laborers at Fort Moultrie during 
the unsuccessial attack by the British Geet ia 1774, 
At present the rheumatism keeps Jawes from walk- 
ing, but he can drag himeelf a short distance, and 
stherwiee is ia tairly geod beaith 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





D. C. Lindsley has published a “Short- 
Hand Exercise "of his of Taki- 
, Or swift wri in five parts. For 


sale by the author at Chestnut street, 


this city. 


“Thekla’’ isa story of Viennese musical 
life by William Armstrong. It deals with 
the usual accompaniments of tales of its 
class, odd love passages, wonderful sing- 
ers, pos. high society, the nobility, etc., 

ly in this case they seem combined with 
leas than ordinary skill. It is evidently its 
author's firet production, and gives many 
signs of rawness both in conception and 
treatment. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1. 


“Calamity Jane,” one of Cassell’s rcries 
of “Rainbow’’ novels, is a story of the 
Black Hills. It introduces stage robberies, 
road agents, and the other elements of its 
class. Calamity Jane, around whom the 
somewhat lively tale centres, is a mysteri- 
ous woman who disguises herself in male 
clothing, and plays the deuce generally. It 
is not an al ther healthy book, but 
many will like it nevertheless. For sale 
b ilson, 111 South Eleventh street. 
Price, 25 centa, 


“The Republic of the Future; or Social- 
ism a Reality,”” by Amanda B. Dodd, is 
a rich aod | amusing bit of satire. 
It is in the torm of a series of letters trom a 
toreigner to a triend at home. The date of 
the Republic is A. D. 2150, something over 
two hundred years hence. It pictures this 
country as it will be then through the in- 
fluence of Socialism and Yankee ingenu- 
ity, etc. The treatment of the idea is ex- 
cellent. Published by Cassell & Co., New 
York. For sale by Wilson, 111 South 
Eleventh street. Price, 50 cents 


FRESH PERIODICALS. ~ 

The August number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine opens with a romance by Sidney 
Luska, entitled “A Land of Love,’’ the 
scene being laid among the American resi- 
dents of the Latin Quarter in Paris. A 
— short story, entitled ‘Life for 
Jif-,"’ is contributed by H. H. Boyesen. 
Edgar Fawcett has a pleasant paper on 
“Quida."" Arthur Edmands Jenks, of the 
class of "88, gives an entertaining picture 
of ‘Social Lite at Yale.” Louise Imogen 
Guiney writes a humorous little essay on 
“Bed.” Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, who is 
one of the principal financial backers of the 
inventor Keely, writes on “‘The Keely Mo- 
tor Secret." The sensational article ot the 
number, *‘I1s the Kase-ball Player a Chat- 
tel 7’ is contributed by John Montgomer 
Ward, captain of the New York Ball Club. 
The poems of the number are contributed 
by Edith M. Thomas Wm. H. Hayne, F. 
D. Stickney, Kate Putnam Osgood, and 
Kate Vannah. 

ee es 

MEN IN PETTICOATS.—Men wore petti- 
coats before women usur this preroga- 
tive. When Henry VIil. went to meet 
Anne of Cleves he was habited, we read, 
“in a coat of velvet somewhat made like a 
frocke, embroidered all over with flav 
tened gold of damaske, with small lace 
mixed between, of the same gold, and 
other laces of the same goiny traversewise, 
that the ground litt'e appeared ;” and ina 
description of a similar garment of his 
father, Henry VII. we read of its being 
decorated with bows of ribbon, quite as a 

irl of the present day would adorn a ball- 

ress, It is well-known that the ent 
was at first not a skirt, but, as the name 
denotes, a little coat. How it came to lose 
its upper half or body we do not know, un- 
less the “petticoat’’ was made with long 
skirts tor the sake of warmth, and in that 
case it was as much petticoat, as we under- 
stand it, as anything else. Easily enough 
petticoats, as tbe possession of man, are 
traced through the ages. In the inventor 
of the effects of Henry V., appears a “petti- 
coat ot red damask, with open sleeves,"’ 
and although it is a question whether this 
had been fashion for a man or woman, it 
would, ifa woman's, be the only instance 
known before Elizabeth's time of a woman 
using such a garment. Thus we bear noth- 
ing of women’s petticoats before the Tudor 

riod. ‘“;ood Queen Bess,” with all ber 

earning, which was essentially masculine 
in ber age and time, had the true instinct 
of womanliness as regards personal adorn- 
ment, and women have to thank her for 
her stockings and petticoats and many 
other luxuries which have become necessi- 
ties, and which they now appropriate with 
a true belief in their inaliecable right to 
their sole possession. 


a 


JAPANESE Sworps.—Wonderful stories 
are told of the swordblades made by J apan- 
ese. They aresaid to be far superior to 
the world-renowned ilades of Damascus 
and Toledo. It is even said that a very 
common thing for a Japanese soldier to do 
is to cuta pig in two ata single blow, and 
bars of lead, and even of iron, have been 
divided by these weapons without a notch 
or imperfection being visible on the blade. 
A sword of su or excellence is pre- 
served as an heirloom in the Satsuma fam- 
ily, and with this blade a leaf floating on a 
stream has been cut in two by merely be- 
ing allowed to drift against theedge. Here 
however, the Japanese performers take 
these same swords and dance upon them 
without injury. 

—_— 


“Ain't you almost boiled 7’ inguired a 
little girl oj a gentleman, calling on her 
mony Ley y Seaeeee. —- little one, I can't 

am, why do you ask, Daisy?" 
“Ob, because I beard mama say that your 
wife kept you in bot water all the time.” 








Jenny. 


BY &. B.D. 





HEN John Claghorn and Annie Sy!- 

vester were married the handed 

and one friends who attended the 
t 


That they were sulted in every way to be 
were e 

life com A there could be no doubt. 
Both were rich, and neither had eccentric 
tastes that would clash with the matter-of- 
fact conventional habits of the other. 

They had never 
solves in any way worthy 
were, on the whole, two av people, 
well educated, and with a sufficient stock 
of ordinary accomplishments to enable 
them to comport themselves with credit 
in an ° 

te ane who was present at the wedding 
ever dreamed that the youpg couple 
would, in forty-eight hours after the cere- 
mony was performed, be on the point of 
se 


After the wedding breakfast they pro- 
ceeded to Guildford, and were comforta- 
bly domiciled in the groom's snug little cot- 


They were too well-bred to show their 
affection, each tor the other, in public ; but 
when alone their near and tender relation 
was the inspiration for endearing caresses, 
that would not interest the reader if de- 
scribed, and the bestowal of loving epithets 
that would be the veriest nonsense in 
print. 

Dinner was served at six o’clock, and 
when the groom entered the library, while 
his wife retired t. dress for the meal, a ser- 


them- 
mention, and 


vant handed him a letter, which bad been | 


forwarded from his town address. 

“From Gerald!” he cried, breaking the 
seal ; and stepping to the window where 
the light was better, be read as follows : 


‘Scarborough, June 5. 
“Dear OLD JonN.—The invitation cards 
reached me by this morning’s post. I was 
not surprised, for I was confident you 
would like each other, and the outcome 
would be a wedding. My business is such 
that I will have to forego the pleasure of 
attending the nuptia!' festivities, but my 
congratulations are yours and hers. My 
offering I sent by express. —~. life and 
happiness to Mr. and Mrs. Claghorn ! 

Jubilantly — 
ERALD AINSWORTH.” 


“P, 8.—I saw Miss Mon ery yester- 
day. You know her father is interested in 
soine big contract, and he is here attend- 
ing to his interesta. Edna and her two sis- 
ters omeeene him. She hopes to meet 
you and Mra horn in town next sea- 
son. While visi g. her I talked a few 
minutes to Jenny. She is certainly bene- 
fited by the long trip, but she misses you 
sadly, and Edua says that for days after 
the parting her grief was violent, and she 
did nothing but = ‘dear John, why did 
you leave me?’ There is no doubt that a 
sight of your dear old face would brighten 
her up wonderfully, and I hope for her 
sake that Mrs. Claghorn will so overcome 


her dislike as to receive her. G. A.” 
He had barely finished reading this let- 
ter when the door opened and his wife en- 


tered the room. 

He crushed the missive in his hand, and 
thrust it into an inner pocket with a lity 
start. Dinner was announced, and they 
were seated tete-a-tets. 

It was John Claghorn’s intention to read 
the letter and make explanations to his 
wife during the meal, but a trifling circum- 
stance occurred to prevent it. 


They were chai in that tender, con- 
fiden way which young eouples so 
much indulge in during the honeymoon, 


when Mra. horn, as though suddenly 
recollecting something, turned to the 
waiter and said— 

“Any letters, James ?’’ 

“Only one, madame—for Mr. Claghorn.” 

Confound the fellow’s stupidity !’ 
growled John inwardly. 

And then, :8 his wife glanced at him in- 
quiringly, be said, aloud : 

“Itis Gerald Ainsworth. You know 
he is at Scarborough, and could not be 
present at the wedding. He sends his 
congratulations, and has forwarded his 
present which | fancy will be something 


unique, by expresa.’’ 

“May I read bis letter ?”’ 

“Presently. I'll read it to you,” was the 
answer. 


But he abruptly changed the subject, 
and not refering to the letter again, she had 
forgotten it when they arose from the table 

A triend of theirs rode up, and Mra 
Claghorn ran out to greet her. 

Jobn retired to bys dreassing-room to 
ebange his coat ; but somehow, when he 
shifted the contents of his pocketa, Ger- 
ald Ainsworth’s letter fluttered to the floor 
and escaped his observation. 

There was a concert that night, and they 
were to be present ; 

While dressing, Mrs. Claghorn bad occa- 
sion to enter her husband’s room, and, spy- 
ing the letter, picked it up. P 

“Gerald's letter,” she said, glancing at 
the postmark. “I like him because he is 
so fond of John. I wonder what sort of 


She indulged in this little solilogay, bold- 
ing the letter in ber hand. iat 





Se 








“y wonder what be cave? she ventured 
at last. ‘There ie ly no harm in my 
reading the letter, for Jobn said I should. 

Thus as herself, she drew out the 


otesheet le 
" es followed the lines of the post- 


As ber 
script her grew pale and ber lip trem- 
bled. 

“Merciful Hesven !” she managed to gasp 
at last. 


And she repeated over the mysterious 

pt aloud. Then tears of grief, shame 

and jeaious rage gushed from her eyes, and 

she stainped ner feet until the mantel orna- 
ments rattied. 

“How could he deceive wwe 8 cruelly f"’ 
she cried. “On, Jobn, I loved and trusted 
you, but I little dreamed you were such a 
beartiess, unprincipled scoundrel! Ob! 
ob ! ob !”’ 

And sbe wrung her bands and would 
bave torn ber . bad vot ber busband 
suddenly entered the room. She concealed 
the letter and faced biim. 

+ W hat’s the matter, dear ?’’ he demanded 
halting on the thresbold. 

“Ob, you villain !” she biesed. 

“Annie—Mra, Clagboru!"’ he gasped, and 
took a step towards her. 

“Don't touch me!” she cried, starting 
beck with a gesture of scorn. “I thought 
you an bovest nan when I married you. 
A thousand times you have to me 
that I was the only woman you ever loved. 
Bus you lied to me; and now, when I have 

of your base pertidy, I despise and 
scorn you !"’ 

“Why, gracious me! What have I 
dove !" he cried, much astonished. ‘Base 
pertidy! Lies! What do you mean?” 

“Ask yourself, Mr. Clagburn,” she re- 
torted, with cutting irony. “I am glad I 
learned the truth in time. Hencetorth, sir, 
we aretwo! I shail telegrapt to wawima 
instantly, aud you will be at liberty to re- 
turn to your first love !”’ 

She swept from the room, although he 
sprang forward to detain her. He could not 
imagine the cause of ber changed deweanor, 
but the ridiculousness of ber tragic utter- 
ances amused him, and he could nut repress 
a einile. 

‘| wonder what can be the matter?’’ be 
mused, “The woinan is crazy, or has 
listened and believed the stories of some 
false friend. I'll demand an instant ex- 
planation.”’ 

He was thoroughly in earnest now and 
proceeded st once to her boudoir. 

1t was locked, and he could hear stifled 
sobbing inside. 

“Annie!” besaid, knocking on the panel. 

No answer ; but the sobbing ceased, and 
all was quiet. 

Little wife!” he continued. 

Still silence. 

“Mrs, Claghoru !”” 

Tuis in a stern, detertinined tone. 

‘Sir! wads the defiant response, 

*Open the dvor !”’ 

‘*] shall do nothing of the kind.”’ 

“I will broak it dewn !”’ 

“If you dare to, sir, I will screaiun for an- 
sistance and denounce you to the world !"’ 

‘Don’t be a tooi, Annie, and explain th.s 
masquerading. What isthe watter? What 
have 1 dune? Idemand to know, that I 
may justify myself.” 

“Your tone uf injured innocence does not 
deceive we, sir, for I bave the proof of your 
infamy.” 

“Prouf?'’ he repeated. “I fail to under- 
stand you.”’ 

“Indeed! Perhaps you will when I re- 
inind you that a letter which you carelessly 
foangne, and which I read--for you prom- 

inv I should do so—opened my eyes to 
your true characte:.” 

“A letter—of mine ?’’ cried the husband. 

And be pulled out thé contents of his 
pocket and run over the papers which it 
contained, 

Gerald's letter was missing. 

“it was Gerald Ainsworth’s letter,” he 
said. “It contained no secret. There is not 
a line in it that I cannct explain.” 

‘*How about Jenny ?”’ she retorted, “‘who 
inissce you sadly, and who would brighten 
up wonderlulfy at sight of your dear old 
face? Inconsolable maiden! It’s a great 
pity that ber ‘dear John’ ever left ber tode- 
ceive me and wreck wy life !”’ 

At this Jobo Claghorn laughed loud and 
long, and #0 boisterous was his mirth that 
his wife, irritated beyond endurance threw 
open the door and confronted him. 

An angry retort was trembling on her 
lips, but be caught ber in bis arms, and 
ero her struggles kissed ber repeated|y. 

“You dear, foolish, littie wife,” be cried. 
“You have no cause to be jealous of Jenny 
and | know the poor bird misses me sadly, 
for she is very much attached to we.” 

. “The poor tird!” repeated Mrs, Clag- 
orn. 

“Yes; Jenny is a very intelligent Brazil- 
lan parrot, When I first formed your 
acquaintance, if you recoilect, we went to 
the Zoo, You spoke so contem ptuously of 
the parrots and wmacaws, and vowed so 


, Vebewently tuat you could never bear to 


bave one about you, that I was afraid to 
mention poor Jenny,and you never formed 
ber acquaintance. I was much attached to 
ber, but your good will was my mount 
thought. I hated to sell her, and therefore 
a ber to Miss Edna Montgomery, whois 

od of feathered pets, I was so concerned 
about the tmatter that I hated to read Ger. 
ald's letter to you, and therefore pus you 
off _— an excuse."’ 

“Forgive me, John,” she managed to 
articulate through her soba. 
a when he kissed away the tears, she 

“You must send for Jenny at once. I 
sbali never feel that 1 bave made sufficient 
atonement uatil she is o in your 


sion. And, dear h 
be jecboun™ eart, I never again will 





A MATTER OF TASTE. 


The Turks shadder at the thoughi of eat. 
ing oysters. The Digger Indians of the 
Pacific Coast re in the great locust 
swarms of 1875 as a dispensation of the 
Great Spirit, aod iaid in a store of dried }o- 
cust powder sufficient to last them for sev. 
eral years. The French wil! eat frogs, snails 
aod the diseased liver of geese, but draw 
the line at alli Bockland declares 
the taste of the constrictor to be good, 
and much like veal. 

Quass, the fermented cabbage-water of 
the Kussians, is their popular tipple. It is 
described as resembiing a mixture of stale 
finb and scvapsuas in taste, yet vext to beer, 
it has more votaries thon ary other fer- 
wnepted beverage. A tallow candle washed 
down with Quass, forins a weal that it 
would be hard to be than kfu! for. 

ln Canton and other Chinese cities rats 
are sold at the rate of fifty cents a dozen, 
and the hind quarters of the dog are hung 
up in the buteber’s shop alongside of mut- 
ton and lainb, but command a bigher price. 
The edible birde’ nests of the Chinese are 
worth twice their weight in silver, the fin- 
est variety selling tor as much as $30 a 
pound. 

The nexroes of the West Indies eat baked 
snakes and palin worms iried in fat, but 
4 cannot be induced to eat stewed rab- 

ts, 

In Mexico parrots are eaten, but they are 
rather tough. The Guachos of the Argen- 
tine Republic are in the babit of bunting 
skunks for the sake of their flesh. The 
octopus or devil fish when boiled and then 
roasted is eaten in Corsica and esteemed a 
delicacy. In the Pacific Island and West 
ludies lizard are eaten wilh gusto. 

The natives of the Antilles eat alligator 
eggs, and the eggs of the turtle are popular 
everywhere, though upte the commence- 
ment of the last century turtle was only 
eaten by the poor of Jamaica. Ants are 
eaten by various nativns. 

In Brazil they are served with a resinous 
sauce, and in Africa they are stewed witu 
grease or butter. The Indians catch 
them in pits and carefully wash them in 
bandtfuls like raisins. In Siam a curry of 
ant egys is a costly luxury. 

The Cingaiese eat the bees after robbing 
them of their boney. Caterpillars ani 
spiders are dainties to the African busb- 
men. After they bave wound the silk froim 
the cocoon the Chinese eat the cbrysalis of 
the silkworm. Spiders roasted are asort of 
dessert with the New Caledonians, 

ee ae 

THE TEMPLE OF SERPENTS.—The smal! 
town of Werda, in the kingdom of Daho- 
ney, is celeyrated for its Temple of Ser- 
pents, a long building in which the priests 
keep upwards of a thousand serpents. These 
serpents, many Of them of enormous size, 
tuay be seen hanging froin the Leains across 
the ceiling, with their heads downwards, 
and in all sorts of strange contortions. I[t 
often bappens that soine of these serpents 
make their way out of the temple into the 
town.and the priests have the greatest difti- 
culty in coaxing the:n back. To kill a ser- 
pent intentionally is a crime punished with 
death ; and it a European were to kill one, 
the authority of tbe king hiuself would 
scarcely suffice to save bis life. 

— re 


SUNFLOWERS.—The fact is now fairly 
well established that growing sunflowers 
are disinfectants, or serve as a preventive 
of iniastnatic fevers. A case is reported in 
which a geutieman, owning property upon 
ariver bank, planted sunflowers exten- 
sively, and as a result not a case of imias- 
matic fever has occurred among bis tenants 
for years,aitbough in bis neigh borbood that 
disease prevailed to a great extent. It is 
claimed that the sunflower iu its growth 
abeorbs large quantities of impure gasea, 
teeding very largely through or by means 
of its large leaves. It absorbs nitrogen 
more rapidly than other plants,and wil! 
evaporate large quantities of water daily. 

——>>-- SS 

Love is without prudence, and anger 

witbout counsel. 








WANAMAKER’S 


The biggest Dry Goods and Genera! Store in 
the World. 14 acres of crowded floor 
space. Dress Materials and things for 
women’s use and wear first and foremost. 


Cheviot all-wool check suitings, 3 styles, 3 color- 
om = inch, 37% cents. Serviceable, seasonabic. 
st " 

*rinted Flannels, striped and figured ; for Tennis 
or Boating, 75 cents. 

Mixed Camel's Hair, soft and clinging, § shade= ; 
finch, Z's cents. 

Foules, ke Camel's Hair in weave and texture, 
but no scattered surface hairs, 7k. to $1.2. z 

e same, a littie narrower, a little coarser, # (v 


65 cents, 
Plain all-wool Veiling, 10 colers, street shades. # 
in., 6 cents to 8. 
Albatross, the same, WO cents to $1. ma 
Crecediie Ostsens, very light and very rough, > 


cents from 30. 
Pure Stik Gloves, all the new shades, 38 cents. 
Suede Gloves, 4-button, embroidered, 6 cents. 
ee te Suede Gloves, 6-button, plain, 7o cts 
em red $1. 
Black Satin Parasols, $1.50, worth $3. 
Good Black or Col Satin Parasols, $1.3. : 
Cashmere Shawls, fine and sof:; cream, cardina, 


bine, ———_ 3 up. / 
Rubbe or seaside, Mountain or Tents. Keobbly 

#1 to t canvas tops. Bell, «ray 
black, $1 to #8. 





It you don’t know precisely what you 
want,when you write tor samples or goods, 
say something that'll help us to pick for 
you. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous. 


WHEN HE COMES BACK. 


—— 
when he comes back I*il say the fault was mine; 
Forgive me, O my love! let pardon shine! 
Upon these tears that have not ceased to flow 
since I offended thee, and saw thee go, 
With faming anger on thy brow benign: 
My heart Is wasted with the Gres malign 
of vain regret. Oh, with a smile of thine 
Restore my peace! Thus will I tell my woe 
When he comes back. 








‘To pity error is a grace divine; 
‘Twill move him but to see how I repine. 
ls this his step? Now, then, I'illet him know 
Just what I thiak of temper’s pettish show! 
I'L make him suffer auguish most condign 
When he comes back. 
—T. B. 





Next to nothing—the figure one on a $10 
What kind of a color is a blind man’s 
cee upstart—The man who sat on 
; Two to one—Result of » marriage cere- 
mony. 


It the doctor orders bark, has not the pa- 
tient a right to grow! ? 


A man always thinks he is on the wro'g 


tack when he elts down on one, 


“I was rapped in slumber,”’ said a tramp, 
as the policeman hit him with a club, 


In case of a riot, send a pickpocket into 


the crowd, and it will very soon be dis-pursed, 


A novel under the curious name of ‘‘The 
Wasp*’ is just published. It must have a bad end- 
ing. 


“Listen to your wife,"’ says a medical 
advertisement. As though one didn't have to listen 
to her, 


We are indebted to the weather for many 
things—tan, sunburn, sunstroke, freckles, et sweat- 
era, et sweatera, 


Ice is very popular just now, but we can 
remember a time not six months ago when almost 
every one was down on it, 


Polite but absent-minded bather, to friend 
up to his neck im water: ‘*Ah, Jones! very glad to 
see you; won't you sit down?’ 


A pig would seem the best subject for 
medical students to experiment on, as he could be 
killed first and cured afterwards. 


Mr. Piesknap: ‘‘Waiter, here is a button 
in the soup,’* Waiter: *‘Ah, yes—the cook’s. Well, 
you can wave it. He'll never miss it.’' 


An old lady being late at church entered 
as the congregation was rising trom prayers. ‘‘La!*’ 
said she, curtseying, ‘‘don’t get up on my account." 


Most of the summer hotels are without 
fireescapes. It is claimed that such arrangements 
are unnecessary, as the boarders soon become indif- 
ferent to death. 


Teacher: ‘‘What is the difterence bet ween 
the cuckoo and other birds?** Pupil, having heard 
that the cuckoo didn't make his own nest: ‘‘He gets 
some ether bird to lay his eggs for him.’’ 


An Irishman on board a vessel, when she 
was on the point of foundering, being desired to 
come on deck as she was going down, replied that he 
had no wish to go on deck to see himself drowned. 


Robinson meets a friend who lost his 
wite the day before. ‘‘Allow me to offer my sympa- 
thies, Let mesee—you were married—'’ ‘Thirty 
years.’’ ‘‘Ah, yes! And it’s hard to lose a wite 
Just as one is growing a little used to her.’’ 


“Thought,"’ says Dr. Munger, ‘may 
stay behind silent lips, but when it comes to feeling it 
runs to expression.’’ We have noticed this in the 
cases of men who thought they were hitting a nall, 
bu’ who felt that they had mashed their fingers. 


‘I’m going to become a missionary,” 
she said, as she gezed at him with a why-don’t-he- 
ask-me-to-marry-him expression on her face. Look- 
‘ng down upon her, he replied: ‘‘Don’t you think 
that you had better begin on a he-then’’' They are 
to be married soon. 


‘Are you feeling better, Mr. Featherly ?”’ 
asked Bobby at the dinner table. ‘*Feeling better? 
I haven't been sick, Bobby.’’ 1 didn't know,’* 
sald Bobby indifferently’ ‘*Maand Pa were talking 
about your genealogy last night, and masaid it 
couldn't be much worse. Isupposed you were sick.’ 


‘How are you getting on in your new 
place ?"* asked a lady of a girl whom she had re- 
commended for a situation. ‘Very well, thanks,’’ 
answered the girl. *‘lam glad to hear it,’’ said the 
lady; **your employer ts a nice person, and you can- 
not do too much for her.’* ‘‘I don’t mean to, 
ma'am, ’’ was the innocent reply. 


‘“‘How old would you take me to be, Mr. 
Snooks ?** she Hsped. looking unuttersble things at 
him, ‘4 dunno,*’ he replied, twisting nervously 
aboutin hischalr, ‘I’m awfully old, I assure you. 
I've seen twenty-three summers!’’ ‘Then you 
ought to wear glasses, ’' he replied earnestly, ‘‘Why 
Mr. Snvoks, glasses at twenty-three?’' ‘‘Yes; your 
eyesight mustbe bad.’* ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
why you should think so,’’ she pouted. ‘‘B ae 
I'm afraid about twenty summers have gone by you 
that you haven't seen.’? 


A donkey who was tired of drawing his 
master's cart about went to the cow for advice, say- 
'ng—**You bave nothing to do all day long, while I 
work like a slave, Tell me how Iecan escape this 
drudgery.*> **an you have to do is to run away ard 
smash the cart, replied the cow. The donkey deter- 
mined to fellow the advice, and next morning, when 
set Out for the forest with the cart after faggots, 

€ suddenly Kicked up his heels and started off ons 
Fallop. *Oh-he !** exclaimed the peasant, as he put 
YY the whip. ‘I see what the trouble is with you ! 

&m feeding you with too many osts. Hereafter 
yOur rations will be reduced one half."’ 
Moral.—/Phere is such a thing as being tov smart. 








THE WHITE FEATRER. 





Who can imagine a gallant cavalier of ye 
olden time going off to wars without a wav- 
ing plumein his cap? Why, its absence 
would so entirely mar the effect that the 
knight would scarcely seein worth one’s ad- 
miration ! 

Long before the age of chivalry quaint 
ideas were extant regarding feathers, and 
some of our well-known sayings owe their 
es to the waving pluinea, 

ume one’s self” and “a teather in 
his cap” comes from the cdungarians, who 
oy in their caps a leather for each Turk 
illed,and therefore were decorated accord- 
img to valor. 
he use of the white feather asa sign of 
withdrawal from a coutest or as atrace un- 
doubted!y arone from the fact that in leav- 
ing the field the white feathers were the 
most easily seen. 

The sending ot a white teather to one in- 
tending fighting meant usnally a warning 
froin some triend that discretion would be 
the better part of valor. 

The question has often been asked why 
the feathers of the peacock, beautiful as they 
are, have the reputation of bringing bad 
luck to the wearer, The East Indians and 
the North American Indians believe that 
feathers endow their owner with the vices 
or virtues of the bird from which they are 
placked,and as the peacock 1s vain,arrogant, 
and greedy,be can scarcely endow one with 
all the virtues, 

The kingfisher bas been a highly honored 
bird, and to one of bis feathers or 
a bit of his skin has meant great for- 
tune. 

The ignorant Tartars believe that he who 
touches a beautiful woman with a king- 
fisher’s feather will gain her love. 

People who can appreciate the beauty o! 
ostrich feathers can imagine the appear. 
ance of helmets formed entirely of them ; 
and yet they were so used by the ancients 
without a thought, apparently of Xbeir or- 
namental value. 

Some old paintings show the artist's love 
for plumes of various kinds; the peacock 
fans wave before an eastern beauty,the long 
plumes in sone bero’s hat, tbe Lheron’s fea- 
ther inthe saucy page's cap, while the 
plumes that fell far down on white.and 
dimpled shoulders are depicted with the 
prowizcence they deserve. 

Woman kind, doubtless, will always ap- 
prove of feathers-—tbey are graceful and be- 
coming, adaptive and elegant. 





——- 








WIND AND WATER.-—-Tbe toast potent 
and practically injurious of Chinese super- 
stitions is the doctrine of Fengshui, or wind 
and water, the theury of which 1s that all 
good influences come from the sweet south, 
and all bad influences from the bleak north; 
and it is in some way oonnected with the 
Great Dragon who occupies so prominent 
a position in Chinese art. No one building 
in a city must be built higher than another, 
so as to keep off the baliny south or attract 
the baletul spirits of the north. A railway 
nay not be built, because it would disturo 
the graves of the dead, which bave been 
carefully selected with a vie-v to the south, 
Doors ani windows are placed irregularly 
in houses, to avvid the evil *spirit-, who, 
like pawns at chess, can only move in direct 
straight lines, 

——— ooo 

BRILLIANT Elenor Kirk, who ranks among the 
best of newspaper correspondents in ber line, thus 
writesthe NEWS from Brooklyn, in reférence to cer- 
tain fashions: 

The Worth manifesto in reference to unfashionable- 
ness of tapering waists js stirring thingsup at home 
and abroad. When itis no longer stylish to cramp 
the liver and paralyze the heart, and box-pleat the 
ribs, there may be a few more healthy women 
inthe world. A fine figure is not to he despised, 
and it ought to be every woman's pride to make 
herself as attractive as poseible. But Worth te right 
about plump waists. They are beautiful and 
skinny waists are not. The popularity of Ferris 
Good Sense Corset abroad as well as at home, argues 
well for the evolution of women, These should pro- 
perly be called common sense waists, because they 
button in frout and have firm shoulder straps which 
take the weight from the hips, and are provided 
with different sets of buttons for the skirts. Their 
children’s waists are models of durability and health- 
fulness. Every woman who has at heart theinterests 
of the race ought to be willing to say a good word for 
its benefactors, and Ferris Bree., of New York, are 
benefactors indeed, 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Manual of all Diseases, 


By ¥. BUMPUREYS, K. D. 
RICULY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 


Mailed Free. 
IST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE. 


Congestion, Inflammations... - 
[= Worm Fever, Worm Colic...- « 
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Detie, or Zeslbing of Tafante, « 


T 
Griping, Bilious Colla. .:: 
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Nervous ity seeeessesesereseseeees 1 
e akness, Wetting Bed.... 
Tegel B of the Heart, Patpitation..1 ; 


PECIFICS. 
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Pe map or ee ge 
® Sporteman a no better 
illustrated than by the con be puts the 
English language to in designating partic- 
ular groups of animals. The following is 
a list of the terms which are applied to the 
various classes: A covey of partrides, 
A nide of pheasants, A wisp of snipe, 
A flight of doves or swallows, A muster 
of peacocks, A siege of herons, A buildin 
of rooks, A brood of grouse, A plump o 
wild fowl, A stand of plovers, A watch 
of nightingales, A chattering of wr 
A flock of geese, A bevy of qualla, A 
or bunch of cattle, A cast of bawks, A trip 
of dottrel, A swarm of bees, A school of 
whales, A:‘shoai of herrings, A berd of 
swine, A ekuik of foxes, A ot wolven, 
A drove of oxen, A sounder of hogs, A 
troop of monkeys, A pride of lions, A 
sleuth of bears, A gang of elks. 
—_——— - > 

Much of our lives depend u the per- 

sons with whom we live familia:ly. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’'S 


VEGETABLE + COMPOUND 
WILL HELP 
ANY WOMAN 


Suffering from Kidney Die 
ease or from troubles pe- 
oulliar to her sex. 

imate 


Be purpose ts solely for the legitima dsatines! 
7 weesaad the relic) of pain, and that it does allt 
ims to do, thousands of ladies can gladly testify. 


Ithas stood the test of twenty years in relieving periodi- 
cal pain, promoting regularity of seasons, and banishing 
weakness, backache and consequent nervous distress, 

Pyobsbly no other woman in the world receives" so 
many “‘letters of thanks” as Lydia E, Pinkham, of 
Lynn, Mass. Mrs. B—— of Enfield, N, H., says: 
**] will simply say that your Vegetable Compound is all 

recommend it to be. /¢ Aas done me Worlds of 
good.” Another lady writes from Ottawa as follows: ‘‘I 
have just to-day bought the seventh bottle of your Vege- 
table Compound, have used two boxes of Pills and sev- 
eral packages of your Sanative Wash, and think it but 
right to tell you how much good I derived from your medi- 
cines. They area regular God-send. All the pains 
and aches have almost disappeared, my stomach is much 
stronger too and I fee/ myself improved every way.” 

Price $1. Sold by all Druggistes. 
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Cheapest ever furnished agents. Extra 
terms, large cash premiums, particulars 
FREE. F oRsHeE & Mackin Cincinnati O 









Every desires to be considered 
a © mostimportant ae 
gt gt a oe ° ' 


p meg oe skin. ey afflicted 
with an or iscolored 
Skin and Ht org ~ Bem ooh should lose 
no time in lying this old established 
and deligh Toilet preparation. 

It will obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 


It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Beale. 


‘ 
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Oe ee crihere) °° Depot 89 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
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R. DOLLARD, 
5i3 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 


IN HATR. 


inventor of the celebrated GOSSAGE VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEEs. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Geatiomen we 





yl — gst _. Lp scare, 
I 
No.1, The round of the 
th me. % - back 

over the head to neck. o. % Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear te ear the head. 

unten Sonar ‘for sale « of 
Gents’ W Tou Z Ladies’ fait Wigs, 
Prizettes, etc. UL je 
(ured, and as cheap ee say st in the 
Union. Letters from any of the world re 


celve attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ an¢ Gentlemen's 





A CARD.—To all who sre suffering from errors 
end indiscretions of you nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manh be ° aay a ws gh 


| se 
FR ARG Ent 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in th 


America, eed éroqget eu to Rey. 
JOSEPH T, Inman, Station D, New York Otty. 


will cure you 


EES: or suppository. Liver, kidney 
een, by atten 


PENSIONS, rsmiarretrs, 
no fee. Write tor roulare ged new laws. 
A. » MeCormick & Sen, asbington,D.C. 


AMONTH, Agents wanted. O@ beet sell- 


S200 eta § Bi ondon seve bce 


N, Detroit, Mich 


A ents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
Beecher Unly proper one, A.Vorton & Co., 


Phila. 





EAU 


The new and uisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect y and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or N use. No 
ane a and 
absolutely pure everenter te manu- 
facture, Lease this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

ets cal catientata Bagg ah 
re, ng 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smooth. 
Price, 20c. per Cake. Bex 8 Cakes 50c, 

Sent by Mail upon Receipt ef Price. 
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WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head, 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


** as It is called,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR JME INBITRU- 


MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they ha 
so much a6 to whistle or hum a tune—say *‘Way 


ve ever seen a plano or organ, yet if they kaow 
Duwn om the Swanee River,'’ tor instance—they 


can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with thé as- 
s’stance of this GUIDK. THE GULDE shows how the tanes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player bas the full effect of the base and treble clets, together with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understaading 


of the kind, 


in accompaniments. It must be plainly ander- 
It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened a music 


book, and without previously needing to know t 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. 


he difference between A or G, a half-note or a 


The Guide is plxced on the instrument, aad the player, without 


reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the piece ac- 
urately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘*‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed te 
the sounds, and the fingers used t« the position and touch of the keys. Bo, after a very little prae- 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, wili not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instru 


ment, how to learn a number of tunes without 


EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A ebild if itean say ite A, B, C'sand knows a 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play | 


t, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 


many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, aad to sech 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESA - 


Ite cheapness and usefu!- 


ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give & person, whether young of old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 


than one of the family can play. 
geod use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any addrezs, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS 


age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cents extras m 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM &T., 


With this Guide tn the house everybody can make more or leas 


(Pest- 
usic book, containing the words au: music for 160 


Address 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





/ The season is now upon us when many 
pretty gowns are wanted for all kinds of 
jubilant occasions, and there is certainly 
every variety of choice in material, color, 
and make. 

Fer out of doors, as long as it is possible, 
it would be advisable to wear cream tones ; 
they always look dressy and are generally 
becoming. : 

Silk canvas is a new material, which has 
plenty of substance. A good ¢xample I 
have just seen, had a cream ground and 
jardiniere stripes, plenty of them, but each 
very fine—red, pink,green and brown, with 
a dash of mauve. 

The skirt was simply draped, out the 
bodice had been so cut that these stripes 
formed a series of points in front. It was 
well trimmed with Marie Antoinette bows; 
the bunches of mousse green ribbon accent- 
uated the tones, 

Those who make dress a study are fall- 
ing back on the styles worn by that beau- 
tiful and ill-fated queen, and there could 
be few prettier models, 

Young girls are wearing dark shades, 
even for summer and fete Gresses, espe- 
cially blue royale, a deep, dark, old-fash- 
ioned blue, made up with putty color. 

Some of the silk dinner-gowns for mar- 
ried women are of the most elaborate de- 
scription. 1 specially admired one of a 
light green tone, made with long draper- 
ies, which opened here and there to show 
a lining of pink ; while at the side a panel 
of blue and white brocade had been intro 
duced, and cascades of lace brought up the 
front, caught down with green bows lined 
with pink—or, rather rose royale, a light, 
true tone, 

Heavy knotted fringes, with just the 
heading that we are accustomed to see on 
the China crepe shawls, appear on the front 
of dresses ; and very handsome they look, 
falling as a cascade down the front. 

A vieux rose cashmere had been thus 
treated over satin of the same tone, and a 
cream crepon de laine over Merveilleux. 
By the bye, this crepon de laine is a com- 
mendable material, light, firm and rich 
looking. 

Moire antiqu@Is well-worn this season— 
not only the moire Francaise, which used 
to be called watered silk, but the large pat- 
terned veritable old-fashioned moire, 1 
will describe two dresses that were made 
in black : 

One, for an elderly woman,had the moire 
front veiled with priceless old Spanish 
lace ; the back a long, lodse, distinct train 
of stripes, alternately key-patterned velvet 
and black bead. ‘This fell longer than the 
skirtin simple folds; as much a distinct 
train as a court one would be, 

lt is usual now, in the draping of backs, 
to let a straight piece of the material lined 
in contrast fall down the centre; but it 
simply adds to the grace of the draping, 
and does not show as a distinct piece. 

The other moire had the back and bodice 
of skirtall moire ; the front of skirt and 
bodice draped with lace, having velvet 
stripes. 

Judging from dresses prepared tor the 
leaders of fashion, ] should say that for 
races, fetes, and those occasions where 
gowns are specially worn to be seen, aud 
are an important part of the day’s proceed- 
ings, that rich neterials are the exceptions, 
rather than the rule, but there has never 
been a year when better making and more 
originality of style was required. 

The simplest striped silks are being em- 
ployed, but they are completely changed 
in the hands of clever artistes in dress. 
A little gown will illustrate this made otf 
brown or rather beige, white and black, 
quite narrow, the skirt simple aud distinct 
from the bodice, but when on, the draper- 
ies were 80 intermingled that it appeared 
to be a polonaise. 

A panel of gathered lave that matched 
one of the colors in the stripe, but covered 
with silk embroidery in Paisley tones, bad 
been introduced on the side of the skirt and 
bodice, apparently in one piece. 

Another distingue gown of quite a ditfer- 
ent class was a deep red mousseline de 
laine, covered with white pin point spots, a 
skirt with long draperies, a full bodice 
opening over a couple of stripes of black 
velvet, which formed the waistcoat, just as 
in woolens, the wide, coarse, loose woven 
braids are ade to answer the same pur- 
pose, 

If you desire handsome stuffs, there are 
plenty to be had which must of necessity 
be made simply to display them to advant- 
age. 

The upstanding transparent epaulettes 
and ruffs and collars are new and lovely ; 
they belong to a period when fine dress 
was a fine art. 

For fine weaving! haveseldom seen any- 


thing better than a silk transparent gauze 


covered with swallows in fine close-woven 
silk all black. But such magnificent stuffs 
should be worn in the evening. 

More suited to the fashion of the hour for 
day wear is a gray and white wool and 
silk material, with white moire ribbons, or 
a soft make of black and white striped silk, 
made with full bodice and just a loose re- 
vers of deep rich dark green silk on one 
side, and long, looped bows of the same 
tone from the waist. 

There is a new make of basque for the 
back of bodices. It is full and pleated, the 
pleats caught together with elastic, so that 
the fulness of the skirt throws it up. 

This is often bound with velvet, which is 
carried round the bodice, having an open 
jacket in front; from beneath this come 
two pieces of soft muslin of crepe de Chine, 
generally cream, which cross ia front, and 
are secured under a pointed band of velvet 
at the waist, 

This is a dreasy style, and loose white 
fronts can be added in various ways to 
almost any bodice, and furnish up a gown 
wonderfully, only it is necessary to know 
how to wear them. Dress now requires 
careful handling. You cannot dress well 
and in a hurry nowadays. 

A fashionable trifle, which combines a 
fair share of comfort, too, are the white and 
black beaded habit-sbirts and long sleeves 
made to be worn with low square or V- 
shaped bodices. 

The habit-ebirts are simply put on first 
before the bodices, The sleeves have to be 
tacked in; they change the aspect of a 
gown, and make it suitable to many occa- 
sions when an open bodice would proba- 
bly be toocold. Just at the moment they 
are being largely worn by women of tash- 
ion who dress well. 

A bodice that will suit most figures with- 
out alteration is made of plain zephyr 
cloth, pink, blue, or whatever tone is de- 
sired, with sailor-collar, cuffs, small under 
vest, and a sailor’s knot in striped zephyr 
to match, 

They are unlined,and gathered back and 
front, with a belt and buckle, and fasten 
witb buttons, the full basque coming over 
the skirt. 

They are particularly well suited to 
lawn tennis and boating, and are quite in- 
expensive. They can be worn with almost 
any kind of skirt. 

There is also a large choice of pretty made 
up skirts, well-hung and draped, at a low 
price. Some are made in soft striped 
woolens, some in tweeds, some in serge, 
well-braided in panels. 





Odds and Ends. 
SOME CHEAP DELICACIES, 

It falls to the lot of most people to cater, 
if only occasionally, for the possessors of 
sinall appetites, who are not necessarily in- 
valids, but who require food in small quan- 
tities, daintily prepared and served. 

In the hope of aiding such in their en- 
deavors to provide little dishes that em- 
body economy, nutriment, and variety, 
these few hint#are given : 

Egy Cutlets.—Cut small a firmly-boiled 
egg ; add a tablespoonful of bread-crumbs, 
the same quantity of grated cheese, with a 
pinch of curry powder, salt, pepper and 
grated nutmeg. Mix the whole with the 
yolk of a raw egg, and shape like a mutton 





cutlet. Dip it in the white of the egg, then 
into bread-crumbs, and fry brown ; garn- 
ish with tried parsley. 

kyg Rissoles.—The above mixture, with 
the addition ot chopped parsley and thyme, 
can be enclosed in very thin pastry,shaped 
into balisor rolls, and fried or baked ; they | 
are very delicious, and any scraps of pastry 
may be used, but must be thin. 


Celery a la Parisienne.—Cut the white 
part of a head of celery into equal lengths, 
tie in a bundle, and boil in water—just to 
cover, with salt and a bit of butter in—un- 
tiltender. Keep the celery warm, thicken 
the liquor with an ounce each of flour and 
butter, and at the last moment put in a few | 
drops of lemon juice or white vinegar. Lay 
the celery on toast, and pour the sauceover 
it. 

Macaroni Mould. An ounce of well- 
boiled macaroni, cut small, and the same 
weight of bread-crumbs and sliced cheese, 
are to be mixed with a tablespoonful each 
of cream and tomato sauce or conserve, one 
egg, saltand cayenne. Fifteen minutes in 
a greased tin—a small cake tin—in a mod- 
erate oven, will convert this into a tasty | 
dish. 

Harveots with Tomatoes.—Put a cupful | 
of nicely boiled haricot beans into a smal! 
dish, pour over some parsley sauce, and | 
garnish with a tomato thinly sliced and | 
grilled. Previous to grilling spread each | 
slice nicely with a dash of mustard and | 





Haricots with onion sauce or fried onions 
are very tasty and nutritious. 

Hominy is not much used, indeed many 
have nev*r tasted it, and while delicious in 
the form of porridge, etc., it is equally so 
in the the place of a vegetable. It makes a 
most pleasant change from ordinary diet, 
and is said to be excellent for brain work- 
ers, We give below a good mode of pre- 
paring it asa savory : 

Sprinkle and stir two to three ounces (for 
one person ) into a quarter-pint of fast-boil- 
ing water, salted a little ; let it swell and 
cook gradually foran hour. Flavor with 
herbs and grated cheese, with salt and cay- 
enne to suit the palate, 

A word, by the way, to recommend hom- 
iny as a thickening medium for soups and 
stews generally ; it can be used in place of 
rice, barley, etc., and is improved by pre- 
liminary soaking for every purpose. The 
undermentioned is one of the cheapest and 
nicest soups we know : 


Half a pint of water, a tablespoonful 
each of hominy, minced celery, onion, or 
leek, and one potato, to be cooked until the 
whole can be passed through a sieve. Ré- 
boil this with a quarter of a pint of milk, 
and serve with some fried bread cut into 
dice. A little lemon juice or white vine- 
gar, added at the last moment, improves 
this and most other white soups. 

Chops and steaks naturally suggest 
themselves in connection with small appe- 
tites, and we are torcibly reminded that 
they become intensely wearisome to many 
people owing to the lack of variety in the 
mode of cooking and serving. Yet how 
easy it is toavoid monotony and ring the 
changes in this respect ! {ndeed, the modes 
are so nfultitudinous, one hardly knows 
which to select for recommendation. 

Cutlets a la Parmesan are very delicious, 
The best end of the neck should be used, 
and trimmed,then dippéd into flour, beaten 
egy, grated Parmesan, and plain biscuit- 
crumbs, when the cutlets may be fried, or 
wrapped in buttered paper, and carefully 
grilled ; they need no sauce, but must be 
served hot. 

Veal Cutlets may be prepared as above. 
Take a slice from the fillet, half an inch 
thick, and cut into rounds; serve with 
rolls of fried bacon and sprigs of fried pars- 
ley. The trimmings of veal will make a 
tasty mince. 

A Steak with Mushroom Mince isa popu- 
lar dish. Cook a8 many mushrooms as re- 
quired in a little butter and lemon juice 
until tender, then mince them; add an 
equal bulk of bread crumbs, a little salt, 
cayenne, and a grate of nutmeg, with some 
of the mushroom liquor ; spread this on 
the steak, roll and skewer it, and cook ina 
Dutch oven, on a gridiron, or in a good 
oven. Serve the rest of the mushroom 
liquor with the steak. 

Potato chips or ribbons are a suitable 
accompaniment to the above, or cold pota- 
toes nay be re-dressed by slicing them a 
quarter of an inch thick, and tossing them 
in a little butter melted in a stewpan until 
lightly browned. The last thing put in 
some chopped parsley and a few drops of 
lemon juice or vinegar. 

An apple grated and stewed with meat 
of any sort, will insure its being tender, 
and vinegar has the same effect. Vinegar 
or lemon juice is also usetul in removing 
the strong flavor from beef kidney ; if 
sliced, and soaked for a time in the acid, it 
becomes almost as mild as a sheep’s kid- 


| ney. 


A most enjoyable “snack’’ can be had 
for a few cents by rolling a pig’s foot until 
very soft, then taking out the bones, which 
must be put back in the liquor, and sim- 
mered until there is about a teacupful, 
when a minced onion and a grated carrot 
should be put in ; when done, lay the foot 
in to get hot through,then serve, A sheep’s 
or calf’s foot is equally good cooked in this 
way. 

A very dainty salad is made of equal 
quantities of boiled beetroot and Spanish 
onion, raw tomatoes, and cucumber ; the 
dressing is oil, vinegar, cayenne, salt and 
a pinch of sugar and mustard. 
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A BRIGHT little boy of seven years, was 
corrected by his father the other day for 
baving been, to put it mildly, atstaken in 
bis facta “Remember the exauple of 
George Washington, my boy,” said the 
careful father. “Who was George Wasb- 
ington, papa ?” queried the hopeful. “Why 
be was the inan who couldn’t tell a ‘lie, of 
course.’’ “What was the matter with him 
—couldn’'t be talk?” There is much anxiety 


in the paternal wind as to this youngster’s 
future, 


ee 


WE complain that our life is sbort, and 





yet t 
| butter. | yet we throw away much of it, and are 


weary of many of its parts, 





Cenfidential Correspondents. 


Scroopek.—In vino veritas, if literally 
translated, means, ‘‘In wine, truth.’’ Itis used to 
express the idea that drunken men speak the truth, 
meaning that the real character comes out when a 
man is under the influence of drink. 


NeMo.—Palpitation of the heart is, as 
often as not, cf purely nervous origin, Try and 
distract your attention from the chest, Avoid sup- 
pers, which very likely disagree with you and to 
cause the nightly onset of palpitation, 


Sa RaAH.—It depends on the circu instances 
of thecase. If he asks for hercompany home from 
some other place, it may only mean that he wishes to 
be polite toher, But if be should signify that he 
wished to be her ‘‘steady company,’ it might imply 
love and marriage. 

G. W.—The frst King of Prussia was 
Frederic, in 1701 ; there have since been Frederic [1, 
called the Great, aud four Frederic Williams. The 
royal house of Prussia is of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, the sane way as the English royal family be- 
longed to the house of Brunswick. 


H. K.—No, nota bit. Your triends are 
unkind to annoy you about such a matter. They pro- 
bably do not mean anything serious by it, but only 
wish to have a little fun at Your expense. Some of 
the greatest men the world has known have beer 
short in stature, and some of the mostjstupid have 
been giants in size. 


ANNIE.—It is a phrase which was used 
by Lord Brougham, ina speech made in the year 
1828. He was contrasting the influences of peace 
aud education which those of war and violence, and 
said: ‘**The school:naster is abroad, and I trust to 
him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full military array.’’ 


PHILO.—“Platonic triendship’”’ means a 
friendship between persons of opposite sexes into 
which the idea of loveiu any form is not permiited to 
enter, Such friendstrips are a good deal talked about, 
but seldum seen. They dco net come off successfully. 
Asarule, ideas of the kind only lead to serious mis- 
chief, Avoid them, we beseech you, 


CONSTANT.—Some people are nmaturaliy 
deficient in the musical sense, and if you have been 
learning the violin for three years and are not yet 
able to keep time, the probability is that you suffer 
from this detect. Theonly thing wecan advise you 
tu «io isto get a metronome and play to its beatings ; 
perhaps this rigid discip!ine wili sooner or later bring 
about improvement. 


ACCUBATE.—St. Helena takes its name 
from baviug been discovered on St. Helena’s day, the 
2lst of May, 1501. It was taken by the English from 
the Dutch in 1673, and was held by the Exst India 
Company by a Royal Charter until 1833, It was actu- 
ally in the possession of the Company when the 
Emperor Napoleon was imprisoned and died there 
but was ceded to the Government for the purpose of 
his occupation, 

LEEN.—“Od”’ or ‘‘odic,”’ force, is the 
name invented by Baron von Reichenbach, and ap- 
pied to what he deemed a new force in nature, which 
was ail pervading, and manifested itself at @he poles 
of magnets, crystals, etc. The theory was long dis- 
credited, in spiteof Reichenbach’s years of pa.ieut 
research, but within the last year or sv the subject 
has been reirvestigated, and the investigators coa- 
sider that there is some truth in these theories after 
all. 


SELINA. — According to Longleilow, 
Raphael is kuown as *‘*the angel of the sun.’ Mil- 
ton calls him ‘‘the sociable angel.’’ He is one of the 
**seven spirits’? that stand before the throve of God, 
and Is distinguished in ‘*Christian Act’? by a pil- 
wxrim’e staff, and carrying a fish, in allusion to hil» 
apocryphal journey with Tobias. Uriel is re- 
puted as being the sharpest-sighted spirit of ail 
in heaven, and the strongest star amougst the 
stars, 


MYSTIFIED.—Tbe tradition of the “*Wan- 
dering Jew"* is derived from the crucifixion of our 
Lord, when he issupposed to have been the door- 
keeper of the Judgment-ball, iu the service of Pilate, 
He is fabled to have struck our Lord, saying, ‘‘Get 
on faster,’? whereupon our Lord declared, ‘*I am 
going, but thou shalt tarry till I come,’? There are 
various other traditions like the above, and several 
tales of the return of the ‘‘Wandering Jew.’’? Croly 
wrote atale called ‘*‘Salainiel,’’ aud Southey the 
**Curse of Kehama,’’ aud founded them on this tra- 
dition. 


G. W. H.—This correspondent says that 
he is seventeen years old, and that when he meets 
young ladies in the street who speak to him, he feels 
embarrassed, and does not know what to do, ‘‘I 
have a notion,’’ he say4, ‘‘that I ought to bow and 
lift my hat to them, but I never can bring myself to 
do either, aad so act like a frightened goose. Please 
tell me what I should do.’*? You should bow and lift 
your hatas gracefully as possible Itisa very sim- 
ple matter when you become a little used to it, al- 
though, like everything else, itis a somewhat awk- 
ward business at first. 


F. S. C.—It bas been suggested that the 
custom of sending people on bootless errands on the 
first of Aprilisatravesty of the sending hither and 
thither of Christ from Annas to Caiaphas, aud trom 
Pilate to Herod, becanse during the Middle Ages 
this scene ip Cnrist’s life was made the subjeet of a 
miracle play at Easter, which occurs about the 
month of April, It is more probable, however, that 
it isa relic of sowe old heathen@estival ; and itis at 
least possible that its origin is identical witn that of 
‘the Hull Festival, which is observed in India on the 
3ist of March in precisely the sane way. But the 
only things really certain about it are that it is of 
great antiquity and of very wide observauce, the 
first of April being sacred to practical Jokes over al- 
most the whole of America and Europe. 


PHILOLAS.—A married man who in- 
dvuiges in the habit of flirting with young ladies in the 
presence of his wife must be unsound either tu mind 
or morals, Your plea that ‘‘the wife ts willing he 
should do so’’ is of noavail, We doubtif there ever 
was a wife whose feelings would not be either morti- 
fied or hurt by such conduct on the part of her hus- 
vand, although there doubtless are many women who 
would not perinit anyone to become cognisant of such 
mortification of mind or soreness of heart. In order 
to hide her own chagrin and cover ber husband's de- 
spicableness a wife will often emile at what in reality 
gives her inexpressible pein. This is probably the 
case with the lady to whom you refer. Her hus- 
band’s fli-mannered flirtations must tu the nature 
of things occasion her much grief, aud be must be 
either a very foolish or a very bad man to perpetrate 
them. 
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